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Section  I 
INTRODUCTION 

Over  the  past  few  years,  private  and  public  groups  have  expressed 
interest  in  the  need  for  a  major  convention  center,   sports  arena,  and 
cultural  facility  complex  for  the  city  of  San  Francisco.     Interest  in  such 
a  complex  has  been  generated  for  both  economic  and  cultural  reasons.  A 
major  source  of  interest  has  been  derived  from  the  current  lack  of  facili- 
ties available  to  house  large  conventions,  major  sporting  events,  and 
musical  and  theatrical  presentations.    In  addition,  the  city  is  interested 
in  further  developing  its  potential  as  a  major  convention  location. 

In  August  1969,  the  Redevelopment  Agency  of  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco  retained  Economics  Research  Associates  to  evaluate 
potential  utilization  and  financial  performance  of  certain  public  facilities 
proposed  for  Yerba  Buena   Center  project.    Major  components  of  the 
public  facilities  program  include: 

1.  Exhibit  and  convention  facility  comprising  350,  000  square 
feet,  with  an  additional  50,  000  square  feet  of  meeting  rooms. 

2.  Sports  arena  with  14,  000  permanent  seats. 

3.  Legitimate  theater  with  a  seating  capacity  of  2,  200. 

4.  Parking  garage  with  a  capacity  of  4,  000  vehicles. 

As  envisioned,  these  facilities  would  not  only  provide  a  cultural  and  com- 
munity service  focal  point  for  San  Francisco,  but  also  would  lay  the 
foundation  for  subsequent  redevelopment  and  rehabilitation  of  the  desig- 
nated area  south  of  Market  Street. 
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RESEARCH  OBJECTIVES  AND  METHODOLOGY 


The  primary  study  objectives  were  twofold:    ( 1 )  to  project  facility 
utilization  and  therefore  the  financial  performance  for  each  component 
and  the  total  complex;  and  (Z)  to  recommend  alternative  methods  of  finan- 
cing the  proposed  facilities.    In  meeting  these  objectives,   the  following 
methodology  was  employed: 


1.  Evaluation  of  existing  event  schedules  in  San  Francisco  and 
the  Bay  area  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the 
events  which  would  move  to  the  new  facilities,  the  potential 
for  attracting  events  presently  housed  in  facilities  outside 
San  Francisco,  and  the  potential  for  attracting  new  events. 

2.  Based  on  projected  utilization  schedules  and  a  competitive 
rental  program,  the  financial  performance  of  each  facility 
was  derived. 

3.  Evaluation  of  alternative  methods  of  financing  within  the  con- 
text of  the  operational  nature  and  financial  performance  of 
the  facilities. 

4.  Review  and  evaluation  of  estimated  construction  costs  to 
include  a  projection  of  building  costs  through  1980. 


REPORT  FORMAT 

Following  this  Introduction,  a  summary  of  major  study  findings  is 
presented  in  Section  II.    Section  III  contains  a  discussion  of  the  projected 
utilization  and  operating  performance  for  the  exhibit  hall- sports  arena. 
A  similar  discussion  of  utilization  and  operating  performance  for  the 
theater  and  parking  garage  is  presented  in  Sections  IV  and  V,  respective- 
ly.   Section  VI  evaluates  the  operating  performance  for  the  total  complex 
and  presents  alternative  methods  of  financing.    A  review  of  estimated 
project  construction  costs  is  presented  in  Section  VII. 
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Section  II 
SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  benefits  to  a  community  provided  by  the  facilities  proposed 
for  Yerba  Buena  Center  are  difficult  to  assess  in  purely  monetary 
terms.    It  is  also  difficult  to  demonstrate  the  advantages  to  residents  of 
having  such  facilities  available.     The  civic  pride  stimulated  by  a  favor- 
able entertainment- cultural  atmosphere  is  an  economic  asset  to  a  com- 
munity.    It  has  a  definite  effect  on  maintaining  resident  loyalty  and 
attracting  new  population  and  industry  into  an  area.     In  addition,  out- 
standing events  do  much  to  publicize  a  region,   thus  promoting  tourist 
business  and  generating  new  money  into  a  community. 

Convention  business  has  an  even  more  important  economic  impact 
on  cities.     Convention  delegates  spend  considerable  sums  of  money  on 
lodging,   food  and  entertainment,  and  persons  coming  to  a  convention  city 
as  delegates  and  having  a  satisfactory  time  often  return  as  delegates  or 
tourists  in  the  future.     For  these  reasons,   competition  among  cities  for 
convention  business  is  becoming  more  intense  every  year.     With  these 
factors  in  mind,   the  following  pages  contain  a  summary  of  the  most  sali- 
ent findings  of  this  research  effort.     Data  supporting  the  judgments  made 
can  be  found  in  the  main  body  of  the  report. 

TOTAL  PUBLIC  FACILITIES  PROGRAM 

The  performance  of  the  proposed  public  facilities  must  be  evalu- 
ated in  relation  to  the  environment  in  which  they  will  be  developed. 
Concern  with  the  environment  will  involve  the  future  economic  vitality  of 
the  community  and  will  be  useful  in  assessing  the  importance  of  the  pro- 
posed facilities  to  the  city  of  San  Francisco.     Also,   the  physical  environ- 
ment immediately  surrounding  the  facilities  must  be  regarded  in  terms 
of  its  relation  to  the  effective  functioning  of  the  various  proposed  acti- 
vities. 

With  the  leveling  off  in  San  Francisco  of  such  activities  as  retail- 
ing, wholesaling,   and  manufacturing  in  recent  years,   the  service  trade 
industry  has  become  increasingly  important.     Hotels,   motels,   and  dining 
and  entertainment  activities  thus  have  enjoyed  status  as  critical  elements 
in  the  city's  economy,   and  have  underscored  the  need  for  quality  public 
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facilities  to  generate  business  for  the  service  trade  industry.    New  con- 
vention activity  (generated  by  such  facilities),  would  increase  the  flow  of 
money  into  San  Francisco  public  accommodations,  and  eating,  drinking, 
and  entertainment  establishments.    Furthermore,  as  suburbia  continues 
to  expand,   it  is  likely  to  develop  its  own  public  facilities  unless  demand 
can  adequately  be  met  by  San  Francisco.     Thus,  in  addition  to  evaluating 
the  proposed  facilities  in  terms  of  civic  need,  their  potential  importance 
to  the  economic  future  of  the  city  must  also  be  considered. 

Irrespective  of  either  public  need  or  economic  importance,  the 
proposed  facilities  must  be  situated  in  a  physical  environment  that  will 
permit  effective  functioning  of  activities .    Implementation  of  the  redevelop- 
ment program  as  contemplated  south  of  Market  Street  will  provide  such  an 
environment.     This  area  is  optimally  located  with  respect  to  transporta- 
tion, access  routes,  and  existing  hotels  and  entertainment  areas  in  the 
city.    In  the  opinion  of  professional  sports  and  concert  promoters,  the 
Yerba  Buena  Center  location  is  quite  suitable  for  these  activities. 

The  summary  of  the  operating  performance  and  methods  of  finan- 
cing the  proposed  facilities  is  presented  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Exhibit  Hall-Sports  Arena 

Utilization  and,  therefore,   economic  performance  depend  in  large 
measure  on  an  existing,   rather  than  new,   schedule  of  events.     There  are 
few  activities  (with  the  exception  of  certain  large  conventions)  which  might 
use  the  new  facilities  that  are  not  currently  represented  in  the  city;  and 
existing  facilities  are  not  booked  to  capacity,   indicating  that  new  events 
are  not  at  present  being  turned  away  because  of  lack  of  facilities.  How- 
ever,  certain  conventions  that  have  been  held  in  San  Francisco  in  the  past 
were  inadequately  accommodated  by  existing  facilities,  a  situation  which 
resulted  in  their  loss  to  cities  offering  superior  accommodations. 

In  addition  to  the  potential  afforded  by  the  local  event  schedule,  the 
exhibit  hall  could  probably  attract  one  or  two  very  large  national  conven- 
tions per  year  which  do  not  now  consider  San  Francisco  due  to  the  absence 
of  adequate  facilities;  however,   it  is  unlikely  that  this  number  of  new, 
large-scale  conventions  would  be  materially  exceeded  since  the  magnitude 
of  such  events  in  the  country  is  now  extremely  small,  and  the  number 
which  rotate  to  the  West  Coast  even  smaller.    In  effect,  considerable 
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demand  for  the  exhibit  hall  will  be  generated  from  trade  and  consumer 
shows  which  presently  are  limited  in  their  size  by  small  existing  facilities. 


On  the  basis  of  event  potentials  and  summary  of  the  physical  capa- 
bilities of  major  existing  facilities  in  the  city,  a  total  of  74  use-days  and 
51  in-out  days  are  projected  for  the  exhibit  hall.     Based  on  a  rate  sched- 
ule of  $6,  000  per  day  for  the  full  hall  and  $3,  000  per  day  for  half  hall  use, 
and  in-and-out  day  rental  of  $3,  000  and  $1,  500  for  the  full  and  half  hall 
use,   respectively,  rental  revenues  are  estimated  at  $534,  800.     With  a 
total  of  $82,  500  projected  in  net  concessions  revenue,  estimated  gross 
revenue  during  normal  operation  is  projected  to  total  $617,  300. 

A  total  of  185  use-days  is  projected  for  the  14,  000-seat  sports 
arena.     Professional  basketball  and  ice  hockey  and  the  ice  shows  comprise 
nearly  two-thirds  of  projected  utilization,  and  the  owners  of  the  above 
teams  and  ice  shows  have  expressed  a  strong  interest  in  utilizing  the  new 
arena.    New  event  demand,   consisting  of  variety  shows,  headliners,  and 
conventions,  accounts  for  less  than  15  percent  of  projected  utilization. 
Based  on  recommended  rental  rates,  which  constitute  a  percentage  of 
gross  receipts  after  admissions  tax,   projected  rental  income  for  the  sports 
arena  totals  $563,  820.    Net  concession  revenues  are  estimated  at  $141,  160, 
for  a  combined  revenue  of  $704,  980  projected  for  the  sports  arena. 

Based  on  an  analysis  of  operating  expenses  at  comparable  facilities, 
total  operating  expenses  are  projected  at  $743,  550  for  the  combined  oper- 
ation of  both  facilities.     Operating  expenses  were  not  computed  separately, 
as  a  considerable  cost  saving  occurs  if  the  operations  of  both  facilities 
are  combined  under  one  management. 

The  estimated  annual  operating  income  for  a  typical  year  is  esti- 
mated at  $578,  730,  as  shown  below: 


Exhibit  hall  rental  $534,  800 

Exhibit  hall  concessions  revenue  82,  500 

Sports  arena  rental  563,820 

Sports  arena  concessions  revenue  141, 160 

Total  revenue  $1,322,280 

Operating  expenses  743 ,  5  50 

Estimated  net  annual  operating  income  $     578,  730 
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Theater 


Just  as  local  activities'  current  facility  usage  provides  the  most 
conservative  and  realistic  performance  guidelines  for  the  sports  arena- 
exhibit  hall,  the  performance  of  local  theaters  supplies  a  reasonable  guide 
to  anticipated  use  of  the  projected  theater  facility.    Although  San  Francisco, 
in  common  with  other  western  cities,  relies  primarily  upon  theatrical 
ce  nter  s -- particular  ly  New  York--for  theater  activity,  local  theater  use  is 
a  reasonable  indicator  of  the  dimension  of  potential. 

Theater  use  is  conditioned  for  the  most  part  by  the  number  of 
musical  and  theatrical  productions  on  Broadway  which  are  successful 
enough  to  take  on  the  road  and  play  San  Francisco.     Because  of  the  uncer- 
tainties inherent  in  the  theater  business,  this  number  may  fluctuate  signi- 
ficantly from  year  to  year.    However,  the  most  recent  experience  of  the 
Geary  and  Curran  theaters  serves  as  a  yardstick  of  potential.    At  present, 
the  city  supports  40  to  48  weeks  of  use  for  the  Curran;  the  Geary  is  leased 
to  the  American  Conservatory  Theater,  which,   in  turn,  depending  upon 
demand,    subleases  the  facility.     Assuming  a  new  theater  replaces  the 
Curran  and  the  Geary,   since  their  sites  can  be  put  to  higher  and  better 
economic  usage,  the  existing  use  patterns  of  these  two  operations  are 
likely  to  provide  the  bulk  of  the  event  schedule  for  a  new  theater. 

The  Civic  Light  Opera,  which  presently  books  28  weeks  at  the 
Curran  Theater,   is  the  prime  tenant  for  a  new  house.     The  San  Francisco 
Ballet,   other  Broadway  plays  booked  by  independent  booking  agencies,  and 
well-known  musical  and  theatrical  entertainers  and  groups,  along  with  the 
Civic  Light  Opera,  will  represent  the  major  users  of  new  facilities.  Based 
on  discussions  with  these  groups,  a  total  of  47  weeks  of  use  during  a  nor- 
mal operating  year  is  projected  for  the  theater. 

It  is  assumed  that  theater  management  would  follow  a  modified 
four-walls  rental  policy  similar  to  that  used  by  the  Los  Angeles  Music 
Center.     The  use  program  outlined  above  would  yield  rental  revenues  of 
$229,220  and  concession  revenues  of  $26,  000,  totaling  $255,220.  Total 
operating  costs  are  estimated  at  $221,2  00  per  year,   thus  generating  an 
estimated  annual  operating  profit  of  $34,020. 
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Parking  Garage 


Each  of  the  previously  mentioned  components  of  Yerba  Buena 
Center,  to  function  effectively,  will  require  adequate  parking  space, 
since  the  major  portion  of  event  attendees  will  arrive  by  automobile. 
Since  the  bulk  of  activities  can  be  expected  to  occur  in  the  evening,  the 
parking  facilities  will  be  available  to  service  daytime  demand  generated 
by  commercial  and  office  uses  within  the  market  area.     The  presence  of 
such  demand  is  necessary  if  the  garage  is  to  show  an  operating  profit,  as 
the  costs  for  supplying  parking  for  events  alone  would  be  prohibitive. 

Analysis  of  land  use  and  economic  activities  within  the  primary 
and  secondary  market  area  indicates  a  surplus  of  demand  over  supply  for 
both  monthly  and  transient  parking.   The  Redevelopment  Agency  tentatively 
planned  that  500  of  the  4,  000  projected  spaces  will  be  allocated  to  the  hotel. 
Of  the  remaining  spaces,   it  is  recommended  that  2,  500  be  allocated  to 
transient  parking,  with  the  remaining  1,  000  going  to  monthly  demand. 

Based  on  supply  and  demand  factors,  the  above  allocation  of  park- 
ing spaces,  and  operating  economics  of  other  San  Francisco  garages, 
garage  income  is  forecast  at  $3.  372  million  in  the  second  or  third  year 
of  operation.    Operating  expenses  are  estimated  at  $1.  517  million,  yield- 
ing operating  profits  of  $1.  855  million  per  year.    Since  it  can  be  realis- 
tically assumed  that  land  uses  in  the  surrounding  area  will  probably 
increase  in  economic  utilization  over  time,    it  is  likely  that  garage  profit 
will  also  increase  as  demand  grows  with  more  intensive  development  in 
this  area. 


Operating  Performance  of  the  Total  Complex 

The  projected  operating  performance,  in  terms  of  operating  income 
from  each  component  of  the  complex,   is  summarized  below: 

Facility  Operating  Income 

Exhibit  hall- sports  arena  $     578,  730 

Theater  34,020 

Parking  garage  1,  855,  000 

Estimated  operating  income  $2,467,750 
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FINANCING  RECOMMENDATIONS 


ERA  recommends  that  the  Redevelopment  Agency  consider  the 
financing  alternatives  shown  below  for  the  proposed  facilities: 

 Facility   Recommended  Alternative 

Exhibit  hall- sports  arena  Joint  Powers  Authority  or 

lease  revenue  bonds 

Parking  garages  Nonprofit  corporation  or 

parking  revenue  bonds 

Theater  Private  contributions 

Exhibit  Hall-Sports  Arena 

Joint  Powers  Authority  or  lease  revenue  bonds  represent  the  least 
costly  method  of  financing  the  proposed  exhibit  hall- sports  arena.  The 
total  debt  service  requirements  under  both  methods  of  financing  is  $3.  959 
million,  which  reflects  6.25  percent,   30- year  financing.     This  amount  will 
be  reduced  annually  by  operating  income  and  hotel  tax  revenues  (see 
Table  1.  )    Lease  revenue  bonds,   issued  by  the  Redevelopment  Agency, 
would  give  the  Agency  better  control  and  flexibility  during  the  construction 
phase  of  the  project.    Under  both  types  of  financing,  the  city  would  lease 
the  facilities  for  an  amount  equal  to  annual  debt  service  requirements. 
The  city's  annual  obligation  would  then  be  reduced  by  operating  income  and 
hotel  tax  revenues. 

Parking  Garages 

Since  both  nonprofit  corporation  and  parking  revenue  bonds  carry  a 
similar  interest  rate,  annual  debt  service  requirements  total  $2.2  million, 
which  reflects  7  percent,   30-year  financing.     This  amount  will  be  reduced 
annually  by  an  estimated  $1,  855,  000,  which  represents  operating  revenues 
from  the  parking  garage  (see  Table  1.  )    To  float  a  bond  issue  of  this  size 
($28.  1  million),  the  city  must  be  committed  to  a  lease  on  the  garages. 
While  both  types  of  financing  alternatives  carry  a  similar  interest  rate, 
nonprofit  corporation  bonds,  from  the  city's  point  of  view,   may  be 
preferable,   since  the  majority  of  the  parking  garages  in  San  Francisco 
have  been  so  financed. 
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Theater 


In  such  cities  as  Los  Angeles,   strong  financial  support  for  a  theater 
has  come  from  fund-raising  drives  organized  by  civic-minded  residents 
and  from  private  donations  in  the  form  of  either  cash  or  special  equipment. 
Since  operating  revenues  make  little  contribution  to  annual  debt  service 
requirements  and  simultaneous  construction  of  the  theater  with  other 
facilities  is  not  imperative,  the  city  may  be  reluctant  to  commit  itself  to 
a  lease  on  the  facility.     Therefore,  an  organized  drive  in  the  community 
to  raise  $4.  136  million  for  construction  of  the  theater  represents  the  best 
alternative. 

Normally,   net  income  can  be  used  to  support  a  sizable  bond  issue. 
However,  the  projected  net  income  for  the  theater  is  only  $34,  000.  Based 
upon  the  usually  accepted  bonding  to  income  relationship  of  10  to  1  for 
revenue  bonds,  a  bond  issue  of  only  $340,  000  could  be  supported.  For 
this  reason,   consideration  should  be  given  to  the  possibility  of  financing 
the  major  portion  of  the  capital  cost  through  private  contributions  and 
raising  the  remaining  amount  through  the  issuance  of  nonprofit  corporation 
bonds.    Such  contributions  would  greatly  improve  the  financial  picture, 
since  for  every  $100,  000  raised,  the  annual  debt  service  requirement  is 
reduced  by  $8,  200.    In  addition,  the  city  may  be  more  willing  to  participate 
in  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  theater  if  there  is  substantial  public 
contribution  and  interest. 

CONCLUSION 

ERA  recommends  that  the  entire  complex,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  the  theater,  be  funded  and  developed  simultaneously.  Consideration 
has  been  given  to  phasing  the  development  of  the  proposed  public  facilities. 
At  this  time,   phasing  of  the  exhibit  hall-sports  arena  and  the  parking  garage 
appears  impractical  for  several  reasons.    First,   simultaneous  construction 
of  the  exhibit  hall- sports  arena  complex  would  result  in  considerable  cost 
savings.     The  cost  of  common  facilities  for  these  structures  is  estimated 
to  be  in  excess  of  $9  million.    It  obviously  would  be  less  costly  to  complete 
all  the  common  facilities  as  opposed  to  constructing  a  portion  of  them  and 
completing  the  remainder  at  some  future  time.    Also/with  a  projected         \  l 
percent  increase  in  construction  costs,  the  sooner  the  facilities  are  built, 
the  less  the  cost  to  the  city. 
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It  is  essential  that  construction  of  the  parking  garages  be  undertaken 
concomitant  with  the  development  of  the  exhibit  hall- sports  arena.  The 
parking  garage  is  necessary  if  these  facilities  are  to  achieve  projected 
utilization  and  operating  income.    Less  than  adequate  parking  could  nega- 
tively affect  the  reputation  of  the  facility  and  reduce  attendance  potentials. 

By  use  of  either  Joint  Powers  Authority  or  lease  revenue  bonds  for 
the  exhibit  hall- sports  arena,  and  nonprofit  corporation  bonds  for  the 
garages,  the  entire  complex,   except  for  the  theater,  could  be  financed  and 
constructed  simultaneously.     This  is  imperative  if  the  public  facilities  are 
to  achieve  the  utilization  and  operating  income  levels  projected. 
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Section  III 

PROJECTED  USE  AND  ECONOMIC  PERFORMANCE  OF 
EXHIBIT  HALL  AND  SPORTS  ARENA,  YERBA  BUENA  CENTER 

INTRODUCTION 

Future  use  and  economic  performance  of  exhibit  hall  and  sports  arena 
facilities  may  be  projected  from  analysis  of  three  sets  of  factors:  (1)  the 
calendar  of  existing  events  in  the  San  Francisco  area  and  the  degree  of 
community  support;  (2)  capacity,   physical  adequacy,  policy  of  operation, 
and  rental  rates  for  each  facility;  and  (3)  new  event  potentials,  given  con- 
struction of  a  350,  000- square-foot  exhibit  hall  and  a  14,  000- seat  sports  arena. 

Existing  events  inadequately  housed  together  with  new  events  yield 
total  use  potential  for  both  facilities.    Revenues,  expenses,  and  operating 
profit  or  loss  of  each  facility  can  then  be  determined.    Questions  of  finan- 
cing and  cost  are  treated  in  Sections  VI  and  VII,  while  event  potential  and 
facility  utilization  are  discussed  individually  in  the  following  pages. 

THE  EXHIBIT  HALL 

The  Yerba  Buena  Center  Exhibit  Hall,  encompassing  350,000  square  feet, 
is  currently  planned  to  accommodate  convention/trade  shows  and  consumer 
shows.     These  can  vary  considerably  in  their  emphasis.  Consequently, 
certain  differences  can  be  discerned  between  them  with  regard  to  demands 
upon  the  host  city  as  well  as  the  exhibit  facility,  as  discussed  briefly  below. 

Requirements  of  Conventions,   Trade  Shows,  and  Consumer  Shows 

Conventions  may  or  may  not  require  exhibit  space.  Generally,  they 
are  more  mobile  than  trade  shows  and  need  not  be  concerned  with  proximity 
to  markets  or  manufacturing  plants.   On  the  other  hand,  convention  manage- 
ments must  focus  on  adequacy  of  meeting  room  and  hotel  accommodations.il/ 
Another  primary  concern  is  the  location  of  the  convention  city  relative  to 
the  geographic  distribution  of  the  association  membership,  which  bears  upon 
delegate  travel  expenses.    The  significance  of  the  travel  cost  factor,  of 
course,  depends  to  a  degree  upon  the  income  of  the  association  member- 
ship and  the  relative  attractiveness  of  the  city. 


1/  Certain  associations  are  so  large  that  their  conventions  can  be  hosted 
only  by  a  very  limited  number  of  cities. 
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Trade  shows  primarily  depend  upon  proximity  to  manufacturing 
plants  and  commercial  outlets  when  selecting  a  convention  city.     In  many 
cases,   extent  of  the  local  market  is  very  important.    Drayage  is  a  con- 
cern, and  in  the  case  of  a  heavy  industrial  machinery  exhibit,  the  area  of 
the  approach  to  the  facility,   or  clearance  of  the  doorway  or  interior  ceiling, 
may  be  a  deciding  factor. 

Convention  and  trade  shows  have  in  common  the  fact  that  both  draw 
persons  from  outside  a  particular  region,  whereas  consumer  shows  are 
usually  local  in  nature.    Also,  the  latter  have  no  special  limiting  require- 
ments other  than  the  existence  of  a  local  market,  adequate  public  transport 
to  the  site,  and  parking.     The  success  of  consumer  shows  is  dependent  to 
a  great  extent  upon  the  promotional  ability  of  the  management. 

Requirements  of  convention/ trade  and  consumer  shows  are  dis- 
cussed below  with  specific  reference  to  the  city  of  San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco  As  a  Convention- Trade- Consumer  Show  Center 
Advantage  s 

One  of  the  best  known  advantages  of  San  Francisco  is  its  reputation 
as  an  exciting,   pleasant  city  to  visit.     The  city  is  famous  for  its  many  fine 
restaurants  and  variety  of  available  cuisine;  its  cultural  facilities,  includ- 
ing its  opera,   and  art  museums;  and  its  "old  world"  flavor,   exemplified  by 
Fisherman's  Wharf,   Ghirardelli  Square,  and  the  cable  cars.     In  short, 
such  a  multitude  of  things  to  do  enhances  the  city's  popularity,   which,  in 
turn,  has  a  definite  effect  upon  its  ability  to  attract  conventions  and  trade 
shows . 

Convention  and  trade  show  managements,   in  selecting  locations,  are 
also  concerned  with  certain  physical  criteria,  the  most  significant  of  which 
is  proximity  to  hotels,   restaurants,   entertainment,  and  shopping.     Figure  1 
shows  the  location  of  these  major  areas  within  San  Francisco.     As  indicated 
in  the  figure,  the  great  majority  of  the  city's  better  hotels  and  restaurants, 
as  well  as  its  shopping  and  entertainment  districts,  are  within  one  mile  of 
the  proposed  exhibit  hall.     By  contrast,  Los  Angeles'  major  hotels  are 
scattered  about  the  city  and  its  environs,  while  the  city's  prominent  res- 
taurants are  clustered  primarily  on  La  Cienega  and  Sunset  boulevards,  up 
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RELATIONSHIP  OF  SUBJECT  PROPERTY  TO 
MAJOR  HOTELS,   RESTAURANTS,  ENTERTAINMENTS, 
AND  SHOPPING  AREAS  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 


to  eight  miles  from  its  proposed  convention  complex. 

San  Francisco  maintains  another  advantage  over  other  cities  in  its 
well- or ganized  convention  bureau.     With  this  aggressive  body,   and  a  com- 
pleted Yerba  Buena  Center  Exhibit  Hall,   its  major  disadvantage  as  a  con- 
vention headquarter s- -distance  from  the  centers  of  U.S.  trade  and  industry- 
may  well  be  overcome. 

Trade  associations  generally  tend  to  defer  to  the  location  of  their 
industries'  plants  in  selecting  a  convention  city.     The  great  bulk  of  U.  S. 
manufacturing  is  centered  in  the  New  England,  mid -Atlantic ,  and  eastern 
Northcentral  states.    In  this  respect,  then,  western  cities  such  as  San 
Francisco,   Los  Angeles,   or  Las  Vegas  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  attracting 
manufacturers'  trade  association  conventions. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,   that  these  established  indus- 
tries are  not  growing  at  a  very  rapid  rate,  and  some  are  in  relative  decline. 
Since  convention  exhibit  space  requirements  are  generally  geared  to  the 
growth  pattern  of  their  respective  industries,  these  trade  association  con- 
ventions generally  are  not  increasing  their  exhibit  requirements.  California 
however,  has  developed  as  a  center  for  industry,   specifically  electronics, 
aerospace,  and  food  processing,  which  have  been  growing  rapidly.  Con- 
comitant with  this  growth,   convention  exhibit  requirements  of  the  trade 
associations  representing  these  industries  have  also  grown.    As  well, 
California  has  particular  appeal  to  professional  organizations,  particularly 
the  medical  and  educational  associations,  which  have  grown  very  rapidly  in 
r ece  nt  year  s . 

In  sum,  although  the  proposed  Yerba  Buena  Center  Exhibit  Hall  is 
not  likely  to  attract  trade  conventions  representing  a  widespread  segment  of 
U.S.  manufacturing,  it  is  expected  to  generate  considerable  interest  in  those 
dynamic  western  manufacturing  and  service  industries  previously  mentioned 


Disadvantage  s 

One  of  San  Francisco's  chief  disadvantages  in  attracting  very  large 
conventions  is  its  shortage  of  adequate  hotel  facilities.     The  city  has  at 
present  79  major  hotels  and  motels  with  a  total  complement  of  12,  120 
transient  rooms.-1'    In  contrast,   Manhattan  has  65  major  hotels  and  motels 
with  40,  417  rooms,  and  the  greater  Chicago  area,   57  hotels  and  motels 
with  20,  353  rooms.     Several  very  large  professional  and  trade  associations 


1/    See  p.  Ill-  5  for  footnote. 
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will  only  hold  their  conventions  in  New  York  City  and/or  Chicago,   and  the 
number  of  available  rooms  is  a  significantly  important  reason  for  this. 
Table  2  indicates  the  number  of  major  hotels  and  motels  and  room  comple- 
ments in  nine  major  convention  cities  as  well  as  the  number  of  accommo- 
dations within  one  and  three  miles  of  their  respective  convention  centers.^' 
Of  course,  other  factors  exist  with  regard  to  overnight  lodging  that  must 
be  noted  in  order  to  measure  one  city's  desirability  over  another  as  a  con- 
vention center.     For  example,  there  are  no  major  hotels  and  motels  in 
Chicago  within  one  mile  of  McCormick  Place  (McCormick  Place,  which  is 
now  being  reconstructed,   fronts  on  Lake  Michigan  south  of  the  main  busi- 
ness district).   However,  Chicago  has  excellent  north- south  access  along 
the  lakefront.     Consequently,   delegates  commuting  between  the  major 
hotels  in  the  business  district  and  McCormick  Place  may  be  able  to  keep 
their  commuting  time  as  low  as  delegates  commuting  less  than  one  mile 
between  hotel  and  facility  in  some  other  cities.     Further,  the  complement 
of  rooms  in  each  city  is  not  entirely  indicative  of  their  availability  when 
required  by  a  major  convention,  due  to  difference  in  relative  demand  for 
hotel  rooms  from  city  to  city.    Nevertheless,  the  table  does  suggest  the 
advantage  held  by  New  York  and  Chicago  over  the  other  cities  by  virtue  of 
their  greater  hotel  and  motel  inventories. 

Although  San  Francisco  trails  New  York  and  Chicago  in  hotel  and 
motel  accommodations,   it  compares  favorably  with  the  other  six  cities 
reviewed.     Moreover,  San  Francisco  is  expanding  its  hotel  and  motel  in- 
ventory and  may  well  overcome  this  disadvantage,   relative  to  New  York  or 
Chicago  in  terms  of  attracting  those  associations  which  now  feel  that  the 
city's  hotel  space  is  inadequate.     Table  3  indicates  the  extent  of  current 
construction  and  building  plans  within  a  one-  and  three-mile  radius  of  the 
proposed  Yerba  Buena  Center.     Assuming  completion  of  all  planned  major 
hotel  and  motel  buildings  by  1973,  San  Francisco  would  increase  its  inven- 
tory of  rooms  to  approximately  15,  700  within  one  mile  of  the  proposed 
facility,  and  to  approximately  Z0,  100  within  three  miles. 


1/    These  statistics  were  derived  from  the  1969  Mobil  Travel  Guide.  They 
are  used  in  preference  to  those  supplied  by  the  San  Francisco  Conven- 
tion Bureau  to  afford  a  more  consistent  comparison  with  hotel  and 
motel  inventories  in  other  major  convention  cities. 

2/    Besides  the  proposed  Yerba  Buena  Center:    the  Coliseum  in  New  York, 
Chicago's  McCormick  Place,   Las  Vegas  Convention  Center,  the 
Atlantic  City  Convention  Hall,  the  proposed  Los  Angeles  Convention 
Center,  Detroit's  Cobo  Hall,   Houston's  Astrodome  Exhibit  Center,  and 
Cleveland's  Underground  Exhibition  Hall. 
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Table  3 


HOTELS  AND  MOTELS  PLANNED  OR  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Number  Expected 
Builder   of  Rooms      Completion  Date 


Under  Construction- -Within  One  Mile  of 


Proposed  Convention  Center 

424 


Stanford  Court 
Holiday  Inn 
Holiday  Inn 

Hilton  Hotels  Corporation  (addition) 
The  Saint  Francis  Corporation  (addition) 
Barrett  Garages 
Total 


572 
400 
629 
590 
135 


2,  750 


March  1970 
January  1970 
Early  1972 
December  1971 
n.  a. 


Under  Construction- -Within  Three  Miles  of 
Proposed  Convention  Center 

Holiday  Inn  343         Spring  1970 


Planned- -Within  One  Mile  of  Proposed  Convention  Center 


Hotel  at  Yerba  Buena  Center 

800 

Mid-1973 

Hyatt  Corporation 

750-800 

Spring  19701/ 

Knott  Hotel  s 

400 

Mid-1971 

Holiday  Inn 

765 

1972 

Hyatt  Corporation 

270 

Spring  1971 

Hyatt  Corporation 

450 

1971 

TraveLodge 

210 

n.  a. 

Mark  Hopkins  (addition) 

250 

n.  a. 

Total  3,895-3,945 
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Table  3 
(Continued) 


Builder 


Number  Expected 
of  Rooms       Completion  Date 


Planned- -Within  Three  Miles  of  Proposed  Convention  Center 


Howard  Johnson  Motor  Lodge 
International  Market  Center  Hotel 
TraveLodge  (addition) 
Cable  Motel  (addition) 
Miyako  (addition) 

Total 


400 
400-500 
150 
31 
60-120 

1, 041-1, 201 


1971 

July  1971 
Fall  19691/ 


n.  a. 
n.  a. 


n.  a.  means  not  available. 
1/     Proposed  starting  date. 


Source:    San  Francisco  Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau. 
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San  Francisco's  distance  from  the  centers  of  population  and  indus- 
try in  the  East,   discussed  previously,    is  a  major  problem  for  the  city  in 
its  attempt  to  attract  conventions.    Regardless  of  the  quality  and  rental 
structure  of  the  proposed  facility,  or  additions  to  the  area's  accommoda- 
tions inventory,    several  major  trade  conventions  are  permanently  lost  to 
the  city  as  a  result  of  its  geographical  location.    In  addition  to  the  cost  of 
transporting  exhibits  and  personnel  cross-country,  the  conventioner  '  s 
cost  of  visiting  San  Francisco  is  high  relative  to  other  convention  cities. 
This  factor  may  never  be  the  primary  influence  in  a  convention  manage- 
ment's selection  of  a  city,  but  quite  possibly  could  influence  a  marginal 
ca  se . 

Current  Convention  Activity  in  San  Francisco 

Table  4  shows  the  magnitude  of  San  Francisco  conventions  from 
1964  through  1968,   as  well  as  total  number  of  conventions  held.    As  indi- 
cated,  the  number  of  larger  conventions  (delegations  of  5,  000  or  more) 
grew  during  the  period  at  a  rate  higher  than  that  for  the  total  number  of 
conventions  held.    In  absolute  terms,  however,  the  number  of  larger  con- 
ventions was  still  very  small  in  1968  relative  to  the  total  held. 

The  number  of  conventions  and  distribution  of  conventions  by  dele- 
gates, although  indicative  of  San  Francisco's  popularity  as  a  convention 
center,   does  not  present  a  clear  picture  of  the  prospective  demand  for  an 
exhibit  facility.     The  majority  of  conventions  can  be  completely  accommo- 
dated by  the  city's  hotels,  which  have  meeting  rooms  and  banquet  halls  as 
well  as  lodging  facilities.     This  arrangement  offers  great  convenience  to 
conventions;  moreover,  the  exhibit  space  required  by  conventions  with  a 
given  number  of  delegates  varies  considerably,  as  indicated  in  Table  5. 

Table  6  lists  all  conventions  held  in  San  Francisco  during  1967  and 
1968  which  utilized  exhibit  space  outside  of  hotels,  the  dates  of  these  con- 
ventions,  days  of  use,   net  square  footage  required,  and  number  of  persons 
attending.     The  following  text  table  summarizes  the  number  of  days  exhibit 
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Table  4 


NUMBER  AND  MAGNITUDE  OF 
SAN  FRANCISCO  CONVENTIONS 
1964-1968 


Number  of  Conventions 


Number  Attending 

Less  than  1,  000 

1, 000-1, 999 

2,  000-2, 999 

3, 000-3, 999 

4, 000-4, 999 

5, 000-6, 999 

7, 000-9, 999 

10, 000  and  over 


1964 
476 
34 
8 
6 
0 
3 
1 
4 


1965 
501 
46 
8 
6 
6 
5 
1 


1966 
611 
40 
15 
3 
'  3 
5 
2 


1967 
574 
54 
12 
5 
3 
4 
7 


1968 
651 
43 
12 
10 
5 
7 
2 
6 


Total 


532 


577 


681 


663 


736 


Sources:    San  Francisco  Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau  and  Economics 
Research  Associates. 
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Table  5 

RANGE  OF  EXHIBIT  SPACE  NEEDS  FOR  CONVENTIONS 
BY  NUMBER  OF  DELEGATES 


Number  of  Delegates 
Less  than  250 
250  -  499 
500  -  999 
1,000  -  1,999 
2,000  -  2,999 
3,000  -  3,999 
4,000  -  4,999 
5,000  -  9,999 
10,000  -  19,999 
20,000  and  over 


Exhibit  Space  Requirement 


(squa 

re  feet) 

1  ,000 

-  20,000 

1  ,000 

-  75 ,000 

1  ,000 

-  80,000 

2,000 

-  120,000 

3,000 

-  70,000 

3,000 

-  100,000 

3,000 

-  160,000 

1  ,000 

-  150,000 

1 ,000 

-  200,000 

8,000 

-  320,000 

Sources:    1968  Directory  of  Trade  and 

Industrial  Shows  and  Economics 
Research  Associates  . 
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space  was  required  by  conventions  in  San  Francisco  outside  of  hotels 
between  1964  and  1968: 


San  Francisco  Conventions 

Requiring  Exhibit  Facilities 

Outside  Hotels 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

Use-days 

38.  0 

48.  0 

36.  5 

70.  0 

52.  0 

In-out  days 

48.  0 

49.  5 

44.  0 

59.  5 

53.  5 

Total  occupancy 

days 

86.  0 

97.  5 

80.  5 

129.  5 

105.  5 

Source:    Economics  Research  Associates. 


As  seen,   the  trend  in  the  number  of  use-days  of  exhibit  facilities  in  San 
Francisco  over  the  five-year  period  has  been  erratic.     This  is  particularly 
evident  when  compared  to  the  growth  trend  in  the  number  of  conventions 
held  in  the  city.     It  should  be  noted,   however,   that  the  number  of  use-days 
of  exhibit  facilities  corresponds  more  closely  to  the  number  of  large  con- 
ventions held  rather  than  to  the  total.     Thus,   the  greater  the  number  of 
large  conventions,   the  greater  the  utilization  of  exhibit  space.     As  a 
corollary,   very  large  conventions  will  not  be  attracted  to  a  city  unless 
exhibit  space  is  available.     The  following  section  outlines  the  present  in- 
ventory of  convention  facilities  in  San  Francisco. 

Major  San  Francisco  Convention  -  Exhibit  Facilities 
Cow  Palace 

The  San  Francisco  area  presently  has  two  facilities  with  exhibit 
space  which  can  accommodate  conventions:    Cow  Palace  and  Civic 
Auditorium-Brooks  Hall.—     The  Cow  Palace  opened  in  1941  hosting  one 
major  event,  the  first  Grand  National  Livestock  Exposition,  Horse  Show, 
and  Rodeo.     In  1949,   the  California  Code,  which  governs  the  facility,  was 


1/    The  Cow  Palace  is  in  Daly  City,    California,  but  used  for  many  San 
Francisco-based  events. 
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changed  to  allow  presentation  of  trade  shows  and  professional  sports. 
Although,  at  present,  agricultural  exhibits  account  for  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  facility's  use,  it  was  originally  designed  for  that  purpose. 

As  a  convention/trade  show  facility,  the  greatest  advantage 
of  the  Cow  Palace  is  its  size.    It  comprises  approximately  260,000  square 
feet  of  exhibit  space,  allocated  between  an  arena;  two  sets  of  three 
adjoining  buildings  (approximately  65,  000  square  feet  of  exhibit  space 
in  each  set);  and  two  halls  (each  with  approximately  49,  000  square  feet 
of  exhibit  space  contiguous  to  the  arena).    The  parking  lot  has  recently 
been  enlarged  and  resurfaced  to  accommodate  5,  500  cars.  Highway 
access  is  quite  good  although  public  transportation  is  inadequate. 

During  the  past  three  years,  the  state  of  California  has  spent 
between  $1.  5  million  and  $2.  0  million  on  the  facility's  capital  improvements 
new  seating  has  been  installed  in  the  arena;  the  electrical  system  has  been 
updated,  increasing  the  load  capacity  and  improving  the  service;  and  the 
fire  control  system  has  been  renovated. 

In  spite  of  these  improvements,  the  Cow  Palace  still  suffers 
from  several  inadequacies.    Its  appearance  is  poor.    It  has  an  inadequate 
sound  system,    and  though  the  electrical  system  has  been  updated,  it  does 
not  compare  with  the  flexible  systems  of  more  modern  facilities.  Storage 
space  is  scarce.    Its  location  does  not  take  advantage  of  the  very  close 
clustering  of  major  hotels  in  the  central  area  of  the  city. 

The  location  of  the  Cow  Palace  is  a  particularly  serious 
drawback  for  conventions.    Since  delegates  are  generally  transients , 
they  must  walk  or  rely  on  public  transportation  to  commute  from  hotel 
to  convention  facilities.    Thus,  adequate  parking  at  the  Cow  Palace  is  not 
as  much  an  advantage  as  it  would  be  for,  say,  a  consumer  show,  which 
relies  mainly  on  residents  for  its    success.     Location  of  a  convention  i 
facility  in  very  close  proximity  to  hotel  accommodations  is  one  of  the  I 
most  important  factors  influencing  major  convention  managers  in  their  I 
selection  of  a  city  in  which  to  meet.    Due  to  the  above  limitations,  the 
Cow  Palace  has  been  able  to  attract  only  one  major  convention  between 

1966  and  1968,  inclusive.—^    It  is  thus  considered  marginal,  as  a 

1/  Western  Electronic  Show  and  Convention  --  which  alternates  every 
year  between  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  and  utilizes  the  Cow  Palace 
because  its  exhibit  space  requirements  cannot  be  met  by  another  facility 
in  the  city. 
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convention  hall.    On  the  other  hand,  the  limitations  of  the  Cow  Palace 
are  relatively  insignificant  as  far  as  sporting  events  and  consumer  shows 
are  concerned,  and,  thus,  these  latter  events  are  the  facility's  primary 
source  of  rentals,  as  Table  7  indicates. 

Civic  Auditorium-Brooks  Hall 

Civic  Auditorium-Brooks  Hall,  in  comparison  with  the  Cow 
Palace,  is  a  far  better  facility  with  respect  to  its  ability  to  attract 
conventions  and  trade  shows.    It  does  not  suffer  from  the  disadvantage 
of  a  bad  location:    it  is  less  than  one  mile  from  the  focus  of  the  major 
hotels  in  the  city,  thus  reducing  commuting  time  and  expense.  This 
relatively  central  location  compares  favorably  with  convention  halls  in 
other  major  cities. 

Brooks  Hall  was  constructed  approximately  11  years  ago  at 
a  cost  of  approximately  $3  million,  primarily  to  service  exhibit  needs 
of  San  Francisco  conventions.    The  hall  is  connected  to  Civic  Auditorium 
by  means  of  an  underground  link,  and  is  also  accessible  to  the  adjoining 
Civic  Center  Plaza  garage.    The  facility  has  approximately  90,  000  net 
square  feet  of  exhibit  space.    Civic  Auditorium,   constructed  in  1914, 
was  completely  renovated  in  1964.     This  development  improved  technical 
deficiencies  and  the  facility's  appearance,  although  it  did  not  alter 
exhibit  space  or  seating  capacity.     Essentially,  Civic  Auditorium  is  a 
secondary  facility  used  by  larger  conventions  only  in  circumstances 
when  exhibit  space  in  Brooks  Hall  is  insufficient.    Aside  from  its 
location,  the  fact  that  Brooks  Hall  is  new  is  advantageous  to  the  complex. 

Although  a  far  better  convention  facility  than  Cow  Palace, 
Civic  Auditorium-Brooks  Hall  also  has  its  deficiencies.    One  such  is  its 
size.    Maximum  exhibit  space,  in  view  of  the  floor  plan  of  the  auditorium 
and  column  spacing  in  Brooks  Hall,  is  probably  no  greater  than  120,  000 
square  feet.—    This  precludes  San  Francisco  from  attracting  the  larger 
conventions  which  will  have  the  greatest  economic  impact  on  the  city. 

1/  Six  cities  presently  have  convention  facilities  with  exhibit  space 

in  excess  of  300,  000  square  feet:    New  York  City,  Chicago,  Cleveland, 

Detroit,  Houston,  and  Atlantic  City. 
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Table  7 


COW  PALACE ,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
1968  Calendar 


Event    Use-Days 


Basketball  23 

Wrestling  15 

Roller  derby  9 

Ice  hockey  2 

Motorcycle  races  2 

Boxing  1 

Track  meet  1 

Midget  auto  races  1 

Karate  championship  1 

National  Sport  and  Boat  Show  10 

Mobile  Home  and  Travel  Trailer  Show  5 

Circus  5 

International  Ski  and  Winter  Sports  Show  4 

Stage  shows  4 

Mexican  Rodeo  and  Horse  Show  3 

Dog  show  2 

P.A.L.   softball  1 

Boy  Scouts  1 

Political  rallies  3 

Religious  meetings  3 

San  Francisco  State  College  graduation  1 

Union  meeting  1 

Buick- -  private  showing  1 

Swap-O-R  am  a  87 

Post  office  46 

Guernsey  sale   1 


Total  233 


Source:    Cow  Palace. 
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The  14-foot  ceiling  in  Brooks  Hail,  which  impedes  display  of  certain  types 
of  heavy  equipment,  is  another  deficiency.    Access  to  the  complex  is  also 
less  than  optimal,  and  its  overall  configuration  is  not  particularly  good. 
The  exhibit  space  is  split  between  two  levels,  a  particularly  bad  feature 
in  the  opinion  of  some  convention  managers.    Meeting  rooms  are  also 
poorly  located. 

Table  8  indicates  the  calendar  of  events  for  the  complex  for 
fiscal  19 68 - 196 9 .    The  total  number  of  convention,  trade,  and  consumer 
show  days  of  use,  including  in-and-out  days,  for  Civic  Auditorium  and 
Brooks  Hall  was,  respectively,  118  and  118  in  fiscal  1967-1968,  and  100 
and  121  in  fiscal  1968-1969. 

Potential  Usage  of  the  Exhibit  Hall  Facility 

Essentially,  the  proposed  Yerba  Buena  Center  Exhibit  Hall  will 
derive  its  potential  from  the  following  sources:    existing  conventions  and 
consumer  shows  presently  utilizing  other  San  Francisco  facilities; 
conventions  which  heretofore  have  not  visited  the  city;  and  consumer 
shows  organized  in  response  to  the  construction  of  a  facility  superior 
to  those  existing.    Existing  conventions  and  consumer  shows  would  be 
drawn  from  Civic  Auditorium-Brooks  Hall  because  of  insufficient 
exhibit  space  and  meeting  rooms _1  /.  In  addition,  consumer  shows  would  be 
drawn  from  the  Cow  Palace  because  of  the  outmoded  nature  of  the  facility 
and  its  lack  of  central  location. 

Projecting  potential  usage  of  Yerba  Buena  Center  by 
conventions  which  have  not  previously  visited  the  city  is  much  more 
difficult  than  ascertaining  which  existing  conventions  and  consumer  shows 
would  move  to  the  new  development.    Table  9  presents  the  exhibit  space 
requirement  distribution  of  national  and  regional  conventions  in  the 

United  States  in  1968,  while  Table  10  shows  these  conventions' and  consumer 

7  / 

shows'  distribution  of  attendance  for  the  same  year.—'  The  former  shows 


1/  San  Francisco  has  already  lost  three  major  conventions  because  the 
requirements  of  the  conventions  could  not  be  met  by  these  existing  facilities. 
2_/  Table  9  understates  the  total  exhibit  space  requirements  somewhat, 
as  fairs  are  excluded  from  the  compilation. 
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Table  8 


SAN  FRANCISCO  CIVIC  AUDITORIUM  -  BROOKS  HALL 

1968-1969  Calendar 


Total  Daysl/ 


Civic  Brooks 
Event  Auditorium  Hall 


Trade  and  Consumer  shows  54  64 

Conventions  46  57 

Concerts  17 

Concert  rehearsals  8 

Ice  Capades  10 

Basketball  10 

Circus  8 

Boxing  5 

Auction  4 

Theatricals  3 

Graduations  3 

Fol  de  Rol  3 

Min-on  of  America  2 

Karate  2 

Table  tennis  tournament  3 

Greek  Independence  Day  celebration  1 

ROTC  competition  1 

Ski  Swap  -  -  _3 

Total  180  124 


1/     Includes  move  in  and  out. 

Source:    San  Francisco  Civic  Auditorium. 
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Table  9 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  SCHEDULED  CONVENTIONS  AND  SHOWS 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY  EXHIBIT  SPACE  REQUIREMENTS 

1968 


Percentage 

Space  Requirements  Number  of  of  Total 

(net  square  feet)  Conventions  Conventions 


Less  than  25,  000  2,977  85% 

25,000-49,999  271  8 

50,000-74,999  108  3 

75,000-99,999  33  1 

100,000-149,999  41  1 

150,000-199,999  31  1 

200,  000  and  over   29  1 


Total  conventions 


3,490 


100% 


Source:    World  Convention  Dates. 
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Table  10 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  SCHEDULED  CONVENTIONS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  BY  NUMBER  OF  DELEGATES 

1968 


Percentage 

Number  of  of  Total 

Number  of  Delegates             Conventions  Conventions 

Less  than  500                         4,546  60% 

500-999                                 1,801  24 

1,000-1,999                              620  7 

2,000-2,999                             221  3 

3,  000  and  over                           460   6 

Total                               7,648  100% 


Source:    World  Convention  Dates. 
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that  an  estimated  242  conventions  and  consumer  shows  were  held  in  the 
United  States  during  1968  whose  space  requirements  exceeded  that  avail- 
able in  Civic  Auditorium-Brooks  Hall.    Of  these  conventions  and  shows, 
approximately  207  do  not  travel,  or  limit  their  travel  between  New  York 
and  Chicago.    Thus,  the  pool  of  new  events  from  which  Yerba  Buena 
Center  can  draw  numbers  approximately  35. 

During  the  past  five  years,  exhibit  space  requirement  growth 
rates  have  varied  widely  from  industry  to  industry.     Because  certain 
types  of  conventions  are  far  more  likely  to  rotate  than  others,  a  comparison 
of  the  total  number  of  events  whose  exhibit  space  requirements  exceeded 
50,  000  net  square  feet  does  not  adequately  reflect  the  potential  pool  of 
new  events  from  which  the  Yerba  Buena  Center  Exhibit  Hall  can  draw  in  the 
future.     Consequently,  the  derivation  of  a  new  event  potential  and 
subsequent  projection  of  the  number  of  new  event-days  to  be  attracted 
to  the  facility  was  based  upon  a  careful  analysis  of  the  growth  and 
rotational  pattern  of  each  industry  requiring  convention  space  from 
statistical  sources,  together  with  a  sample  survey  of  managements 
representing  58  major  conventions  and  local  consumer  shows. 

Since  1965,  the  number  of  public  show  event-days  held  in 
San  Francisco  has  increased,  although  erratically.    While  some  shows 
have  been  scheduled  successfully  on  an  annual  basis,  there  has  been  a 
certain  amount  of  turnover  in  the  event  schedule.    A  notable  example  of 
a  show  which  was  not  as  successful  as  its  New  York  promoter  anticipated, 
and  which  is  not  expected  to  return  to  San  Francisco,  is  the  United 
States  World  Trade  Fair.    The  show  did  not  live  up  to  expectations, 
according  to  the  promoter,  due  to  insufficient  exhibitor  participation. 

Shows  which  are  expected  to  transfer  to  the  new  facility  will 
be  primarily  local  in  nature  and  have  been  regularly  scheduled  in  the 
past  on  an  annual  basis.    Table  11  lists  those  shows  held  in  San 
Francisco  and  the  number  of  event-days  experienced  between  1965  and 
1968. 

According  to  California  promoters,  San  Francisco  has  a 
considerable  potential  for  new  consumer  show  events,  although  analysis 
of  Table  11  does  not  indicate  growth  in  event-days  for  major  shows. 
These  promoters  contend  that  the  lack  of  development  of  major  consumer 
shows  in  the  city  is  due  to  inadequate  facilities,  and  that  construction  of 
Yerba  Buena  Center  will  do  much  to  alleviate  this  situation.  Certain 
promoters  have  already  indicated  an  intent  to  request  tentative  dates  at 
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the  facility,  and  this  has  been  taken  into  consideration  in  projecting  the 
days  of  use.    Table  12  indicates  the  size  distribution  of  San  Francisco 
trade  and  consumer  shows  held  between  1964  and  1968. 

Revenues  from  Conventions  and  Consumer  Shows 

Rental  and  concession  revenues  have  been  established  on  the 
basis  of  a  survey  of  rates  charged  by  comparable  facilities  in  other  major 
convention  cities  and  on  the  present  rate  policy  at  Civic  Auditorium- 
riroo  ks  Hall.  -I  In  this  manner,  the  rental  rate  for  conventions  (full  hall 
use)  was  set  at  $6,  000  per  use-day  and  $3,  000  per  in-out  day;  these  rates 
were  halved  for  one-half  hall  use .   The  rental  rate  s  for  consumer  shows  was 
set  on  the  same  flat  fee  basis,  or  10  percent  of  gross  receipts,  whichever 
is  greater.    These  fees  include  normal  janitorial  services,  but  do  not 
include  extraordinary—  ^  expense s  related  to  any  particular  convention 
or  consumer  show.    These  rates  would  be  published,  with  no 
allowance  for  negotiation. 

ERA  considers  these  rates  to  be  very  competitive  with  those 
at  other  facilities;  they  are  below  the  median  stated  rates  charged  by  the 
facilities  surveyed,  after  adjusting  for  differences  in  the  determination 
of  rentals.    Only  the  Las  Vegas  Convention  Center's  stated  rates  are 
substantially  below  those  indicated  for  the  Yerba  Buena  Center  Exhibit  Hall 
On  a  per-square-foot  basis,  Yerba  Buena  Center's  rates  are  scheduled  1 
to  be  approximately  50  percent  higher  than  the  current  rental  charges  at 
Brooks  Hall.    This  increase  is  justified,  however,   on  the  basis  that  the  1 
new  facility  will  offer  more  modern  accommodations  than  those  at  the 
Civic  Auditorium-Brooks  Hall  complex.     Moreover,  the  rental  rates 
established  for  the  Yerba  Buena  Center  Exhibit  Hall  compare  favorably  wil 
those  charged  by  comparable  convention  halls  around  the  country. 


1/  The  facilities  surveyed  were  the  Las  Vegas  Convention  Center,  Cobo 
Hall  in  Detroit,  McCormick  Place  in  Chicago,  Houston's  Astrohall,  the 
Philadelphia  Convention  Hall,  the  Cleveland  Exhibition  Hall,  New  Orleans 
International  Exhibit  Hall,  Boston's  War  Memorial  Auditorium,  the 
Atlantic  City  Convention  Hall,  the  Minneapolis  Convention  Hall,  and  the 
Denver  Convention  Hall.     Only  five  of  these  facilities  are  actually 
equivalent  in  terms  of  exhibition  space. 

2/  Such  as  decorating  costs,  registration  and  ticket  seller  labor,  supplies 
and  so  forth. 
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Table  12 


SIZE  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  TRADE  AND 
CONSUMER  SHOWS 
1964-1968 


Number 
Attending 


Number  of  Shows 


Less  than  1 ,  000 


1, 000-1, 999 


2, 000-2, 999 


3, 000-3, 999 


4, 000-4, 999 


5, 000-6, 999 


7, 000-9, 999 


10, 000-14, 999 


15, 000-24, 999 


25,  000  and  over 


1964 
2 
5 
2 
1 
0 
0 
3 
2 
2 
7 


1965 


1966 
3 
1 
5 
0 
0 
2 
3 
3 
4 
8 


1967 
4 
3 
3 
6 
1 
3 
3 
1 
5 
12 


1968 
0 
5 
1 
5 
4 
4 
2 
3 
5 
8 


Total 


24 


35 


29 


41 


37 


Source:    San  Francisco  Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau. 
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Concession  revenues  estimated  for  the  facility  are  based  upon 
the  rates  currently  in  effect  at  Civic  Auditorium-Brooks  Hall.  These 
rates  range  from  10.  0  to  37.  5  percent  depending  upon  the  type  of  activity. 
ERA's  projections  of  the  number  of  convention  and  consumer  show  days  of 
use  together  with  rental  and  concession  revenues  for  the  proposed  facility, 
are  presented  in  Table  13. 

THE  SPORTS  ARENA 

Intr  oducti  on 

A  sports  arena,  with  permanent  seating  for  14,  000  persons, 
is  one  of  the  major  components  of  Yerba  Buena  Center.  Primary 
utilization  of  this  facility  will  focus  on  sporting  and  other  events  requiring 
a  large  seating  capacity.    A  discussion  of  competitive  facilities  and 
potential  tenants  for  the  subject  facility  is  presented  in  the  following  pages. 

Sporting  Events 

A  seasonal  calendar  of  sports  events  held  in  San  Francisco 
during  a  typical  year  is  presented  in  Table  14.     Professional  baseball 
dominates  spring  and  summer  activities,  with  professional  basketball 
accounting  for  the  majority  of  the  winter  sports  program;  along  with 
professional  football,  basketball  also  represents  sports  offerings  in  the 
fall.     Every  major  professional  sport,  with  the  exception  of  ice  hockey, 
is  represented  in  the  city. 

Comparing  the  schedule  of  San  Francisco  sports  events  with 
other  major  West  Coast  cities  indicates,   in  addition  to  ice  hockey,  a 
San  Francisco  deficiency  in  collegiate  athletics.     Although  the  University 
of  San  Francisco  and  San  Francisco  State  College  feature  athletic  programs 
varying  in  emphasis,   other  universities  and  colleges  in  the  Bay  area, 
capable  of  attracting  large  crowds  to  athletic  events,  have  adequate 
facilities  on  campus  and  are  unlikely  to  play  a  significant  number  of  games 
in  a  public  facility  in  San  Francisco.     It  would  appear  that  the  deficiency 
in  collegiate  offerings  in  the  city  will  continue. 

Given  the  difficulties  of  establishing  a  sporting  event  calendar 
of  broader  scope  (either  in  terms  of  new  events  or  expanded  schedules 
of  existing  events),  attracting  larger  crowds  must  rest  on  increasing  the 
importance  of  sports.    Subsequent  paragraphs  will  explore  this  possibility 
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Table  13 


UTILIZATION  AND  REVENUES  FOR  THE  PROPOSED 
YERBA  BUENA  CENTER  EXHIBIT  HALL 


Convention  Hall 


In-Out 


Revenues 


Use-Days       Days         Rental  Concession 


Convention/trade  shows 
(full  hall) 


23  23         $207,000  $22,000 


Convention/trade  shows 
(half  hall) 


10 


69,000  8,600 


Consumer  shows 


33 


18  258,800  51,900 


Total 


74 


51         $534,800  $82,500 


Source:    Economics  Research  Associates. 
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for  each  type  of  event  as  well  as  presenting  data  on  performance  patterns. 
In  context  with  succeeding  'material,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
attendance  for  any  given  sporting  event  is  subject  to  numerous  qualitative 
factors,  the  most  significant  of  which  is  usually  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  team  involved. 

Professional  Basketball 

Professional  basketball  in  San  Francisco  has  yet  to  achieve  any 
substantial  measure  of  public  support.    Attendance  during  the  1968-1969 
season  averaged  5,  000  persons  per  game,   considerably  less  than  in  many 
other  National  Basketball  Association  cities.    This  per-game  figure  can  be 
attributed  to  two  major  factors:    (1)  the  lack  of  success  in  winning  the 
Western  Division  of  the  NBA;  and  (2)  the  absence  of  a  first-rate  facility 
in  which  to  compete.    Since  moving  to  San  Francisco,  the  Warriors  have 
played  their  home  games  in  several  facilities,  most  notably  the  Cow  Palace 
and  the  Civic  Auditorium,  neither  of  which  can  be  considered  a  first- 
quality  sports  arena. 

San  Francisco  Warrior  management  was  contacted  to  as  ce  rtain 
their  interest  in  utilizing  the  proposed  sports  arena,  and  stated  they  would 
play  75  to  80  percent  of  their  league  home  games  plus  all  playoff  games  in 
the  new  facility.     However,  they  want  to  retain  the  flexibility  to  play 
approximately  20  to  25  percent  of  their  games  in  such  places  as  the  Cow 
Palace  and  the  Oakland  Coliseum. 

Ice  Hockey 

In  1966,  the  city  of  San  Francisco  was  awarded  a  National 
Hockey  League  franchise.    After  two  relatively  unsuccessful  years,  in 
terms  of  both  team  performance  and  attendance,  the  team  was  moved  to 
Oakland.     There,  although  the  team's  performance  has  improved  to  the 
point  where  it  is  now  considered  a  contender  for  the  Western  Division  title, 
it  still  has  been  far  from  successful  at  the  gate.    Attendance  has  averaged 
4,  000-5,  000  per  game,  placing  Oakland  with  Pittsburgh  at  the  bottom  of 
the  league  in  attendance.     Frequently,   rumors  have  arisen  relative  to  an 
impending  move  to  Canada;  however,  these  have  done  little  to  prompt 
local  residents  to  support  the  team.    While  these  rumors  were  circulating, 
the  National  Hockey  League  Board  of  Governors,  which  must  approve  all 
relocations,  voted  unanimously  to  keep  the  franchise  in  the  Bay  area. 
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They  believe  that  spectator  interest  in  ice  hockey,  although  slow  to  occur, 
will  eventually  develop  and  prosper. 

Management  of  the  Oakland  Seals  have  expressed  considerable 
interest  in  utilizing  the  new  sports  arena  for  a  number  of  reasons.  At 
present,  the  Oakland  Coliseum  does  not  meet  National  Hockey  League 
seating  requirements.     The  facility,  which  seats  approximately  12,000 
persons  for  ice  hockey,  falls  2,  000  seats  short  of  minimum  NHL  seating 
requirements.    One  factor  influencing  the  first  move  across  the  Bay  was 
that  San  Francisco  had  no  facility  that  met  NHL  floor  requirements  in 
terms  of  providing  sufficient  playing  area.  The  new  sports  arena  will  be  de- 
signed to  meet  NHL  standards.  In  addition,  such  factors  as  proximity  of  the 
Yerba  Buena  Center  complex,  which  will  increase  the  number  of  potential 
spectators;  the  BART  system;  and  the  slightly  higher  per  capita  incomes 
in  San  Francisco,  are  all  expected  to  contribute  to  the  Seals'  desire  to 
utilize  the  proposed  sports  arena. 

Boxing 

As  a  spectator  sport,  boxing  appears  to  be  in  severe  decline 
in  the  Bay  area,  and  particularly  in  San  Francisco.     Problems  besetting 
the  sport  include  the  absence  of  name  competition,   lack  of  financing,  and 
the  scarcity  of  suitable  facilities.    The  fact  that  only  three  events  were 
promoted  in  San  Francisco  in  1968  bears  evidence  of  boxing's  currently 
low  spectator  status.    The  Oakland  Coliseum  is  the  only  major  boxing 
facility  in  the  Bay  area  and  its  success  in  promoting  quality  events  has 
been  less  than  encouraging.     The  Jerry  Quarry-Brian  London  heavyweight 
bout,  featuring  two  top  name  boxers,   attracted  less  than  3,000  spectators. 

Discussions  with  boxing  promoters  in  San  Francisco  indicated 
that  much  of  boxing's  decline  was  due  to  the  absence  of  a  major  first-rate 
facility  in  which  to  hold  such  events.     They  felt  that  with  a  new  arena,  the 
sport  could  be  revived  in  San  Francisco;  however,  it  would  take  several 
years  to  accomplish  this .    Attendance  at  boxing  events  in  the  first  few 
years  would  likely  be  unspectacular  except  for  championship  events. 

Wrestling 

In  contrast  to  boxing,  wrestling  has  been  developing  throughout 
the  Bay  area,   yielding  the  highest  attendance  per  spectator  event  with  the 
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exception  of  the  San  Francisco  Giants  and  San  Francisco  49ers.     For  the 
past  several  years,  an  average  of  one  event  per  month  has  been  promoted 
at  the  Cow  Palace,  achieving  attendances  as  high  as  nearly  12,  000  fans. 
Promoters  indicated  they  we  re  satisfied  with  their  present  arrangements 
in  the  Cow  Palace  and  other  small  facilities  and  would  not  be  willing  at 
this  time  to  move  to  a  new  facility.    They  indicated,   however,  a  willingness 
to  consider  staging  four  to  six  new  events  per  year  in  the  proposed  arena. 

Roller  Derby 

Similar  to  wrestling  in  appeal  and  in  type  of  attendance,  the 
roller  derby  is  currently  enjoying  an  active  position  on  the  San  Francisco 
sports  calendar.    The  local  teams  have  achieved  attendances  ranging 
between  8,  000  and  9,  000  fans  for  major  events  held  in  the  Cow  Palace. 
The  teams  also  play  a  certain  portion  of  their  schedule  in  Richmond,  San 
Jose,  and  Oakland,  where  they  also  draw  reasonably  we  11. 

Promoters  of  roller  derby  have  stated  they  would  use  the  new 
facility  at  least  a  dozen  times  a  year  where  they  believe  they  could  draw 
reasonably  well  on  a  once -a-month-or- more  basis.    The  new  facility  must 
provide  a  roller  derby  track,  of  course,  which  would  represent  an 
estimated  $5,  000  investment. 

Other  Sports  Events 

Remaining  events  usually  considered  athletic  in  nature  include 
five  days  of  rodeo,  three  of  equestrian  activity,  and  two  of  indoor  track, 
all  of  which  are  currently  held  at  the  Cow  Palace.     Because  of  the  character, 
image,  and  facilities  of  the  Cow  Palace,  it  is  unlikely  that  equestrian  and 
rodeo  events  represent  serious  potential  for  a  new  facility;  indoor  track, 
however,  would  provide  event  potential,   perhaps  as  much  as  5,  000  to  7,  000 
paid  admissions  per  event,  based  on  previous  performances. 

Professional  indoor  tennis  represents  new  event  potential. 
One  of  the  historical  obstacles  in  attracting  professional  indoor  tennis  to 
San  Francisco  was  the  absence  of  a  first-rate  facility.     One  professional 
tennis  tournament,  three  days  in  duration,   is  proiected  by  ERA  for  the  new 
facilit  y. 
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Other  Events 


In  addition  to  athletic  events,   several  other  types  of  gatherings 
represent  prime  tenants  for  the  sports  arena.    Ice  shows,  circuses, 
musical  spectaculars,  and  convention  and  trade  show  meetings  are  among 
several  potential  users  of  this  facility,  and,  in  fact,  both  the  Ice  Follies 
and  Ice  Capades  have  expressed  an  interest  in  utilizing  the  new  arena. 
Ice  Follies  has  estimated  it  would  use  the  facility  25  days  a  year;  Ice 
Capades,  an  estimated  10  days  per  year.    Attendance  per  event  is  esti- 
mated at  8,  000  persons.     Considerable  foresight  must  be  given  to  the 
scheduling  of  these  events,   so  as  to  prevent  a  conflict  of  dates. 

Musical  spectaculars  featuring  name  entertainers  represent 
another  prime  source  of  use.     Both  in  Oakland  and  Los  Angeles,  such 
shows  have  been  quite  successful,   playing  many  times  to  standing  room 
crowds.     ERA  has  estimated  that,  based  on  performance  schedules  in 
other  major  cities,  a  minimum  of  12  musical  spectaculars  per  year,  each 
attracting  an  average  of  12,  000  paid  admissions,   could  be  successfully 
staged  at  the  sports  arena. 

A  total  of  10  days  utilization  per  year  by  conventions  and  trade 
shows  has  been  projected  for  the  facility.     Because  of  the  variances  in  the 
number  and  size  of  conventions  currently  being  held  in  San  Francisco  each 
year,  utilization  by  this  segment  could  vary  considerably  from  year  to 
year . 

Competitive  Facilities 

Three  major  facilities  located  in  the  Bay  area  can  be  considered 
competitive  with  the  proposed  sports  arena:    (1)  Cow  Palace;  (2)  Civic 
Auditorium-Brooks  Hall;  and  (3)  the  Oakland  Coliseum.    It  is  the  opinion 
of  ERA  that  none  of  these  facilities  will  represent  serious  competition  for 
major  sporting  events  (basketball  and  ice  hockey)  to  be  held  in  the  pro- 
posed facility,  for  reasons  to  be  discussed  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Cow  Palace 

The  Cow  Palace,  during  the  course  of  a  normal  operating  year, 
houses  trade  shows  and  professional  sports.    Its  greatest  advantages,  as 
stated  previously,  relate  to  its  size.     Seating  capacity  can  expand  to 
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17,  000  and  the  parking  lot  can  accommodate  over  5,  500  cars.  Freeway- 
access  is  quite  good  although  access  by  public  transportation  is  poor. 
For  most  sporting  events,  the  Cow  Palace  is  generally  adequate  although 
not  technically  ideal  by  modern  standards. 

However,  the  Cow  Palace's  previously  mentioned  inadequacies 
severely  weaken  its  competitive  position  relative  to  the  proposed  arena. 
It  is  evident  that  the  facility  was  designed  for  agricultural  purposes.  Un- 
fortunately, this  orientation  has  done  little  to  enhance  the  image  and 
reputation  of  the  facility.     The  two  largest  potential  users  of  the  new 
arena,   professional  basketball  and  ice  hockey,  have  indicated  that  the 
Cow  Palace  is  less  than  satisfactory.    As  previously  mentioned,   it  does 
not  conform  to  National  Hockey  League  standards  in  terms  of  physical 
layout.     The  San  Francisco  Warriors  have  indicated  they  will  play  the 
majority  of  their  games  in  the  proposed  arena,   playing  only  two  to  four 
games  per  year  in  the  Cow  Palace.     Only  in  the  area  of  wrestling  does  the 
Cow  Palace  appear  to  offer  serious  competition;  however,  this  results  in 
the  loss  of  only  6  to  10  event-days  per  year.    A  schedule  of  sporting 
events  held  in  the  Cow  Palace  in  1967  and  1968  is  shown  in  Table  15. 

Because  of  the  extreme  importance  to  the  Cow  Palace  of  retaining 
nonagr icultural  events,   it  is  likely  the  facility  will  aggressively  try  to 
_protect  its  current  event  program.     The  opening  of  the  Oakland  Coliseum 
did  not  appear  to  reduce  the  number  of  event-days  at  the  Cow  Palace; 
however,  ERA  believes,  based  on  discussions  with  numerous  promoters, 
that  a  new  facility  in  San  Francisco  could  capture  considerable  business 
from  the  Cow  Palace.     Given  the  choice  of  either  facility  at  comparable 
rental  rates,   promoters  indicated  they  would  select  the  proposed  arena. 

Civic  Auditor ium- Brooks  Hall 

The  Civic  Auditorium-Brooks  Hall  complex,   operated  by  the  city 
of  San  Francisco,   is  utilized  primarily  as  an  exhibit  hall  for  conventions 
and  trade  shows.     It  does  not  possess  the  seating  capacity  or  physical 
layout  to  compete  with  the  proposed  facility  for  major  sporting  events. 
In  fact,   such  events  accounted  for  only  six  days  of  use  in  1968,  four  days 
of  basketball  and  two  of  boxing.    It  is  assumed  that  the  new  facility  will 
be  managed  by  the  city,  and  sporting  events  such  as  basketball  and  ice 
shows,   presently  scheduled  in  the  Civic  Auditorium,  will  be  reassigned 
into  the  more  suitable  sports  arena. 
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Table  15 

SPORTING  EVENTS  HELD  IN  COW  PALACE 

1967-1968 

Event  Event  Days 

1967  1968 

Basketball  22  23 

Wrestling  15  15 

Roller  derby                                                           9  9 

Indoor  track                                                            2  1 

Boxing                                                                      4  1 

Rodeo  and  horse  show                                           -  3 

Karate  championship                                             -  1 

Ice  hockey                                                               -  2 

Motorcycle  races                                                   1  1 

Midget  auto  races                                                  -  1 

Total  53  57 


Source:    Cow  Palace. 
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Oakland  Coliseum 


The  Oakland  Coliseum  will  compete  vigorously  with  the  proposed 
arena  for  major  sporting  events,  essentially  basketball  and  ice  hockey. 
However,  assuming  the  move  of  the  ice  hockey  franchise  to  San  Francisco 
upon  completion  of  the  new  arena,  and  the  recent  transfer  of  the  Oakland 
Oaks  basketball  team  to  Washington,  D.  C.  ,  the  Oakland  Coliseum  stands 
to  lose  nearly  80  event-days.    Events  such  as  roller  derby,  boxing,  and 
wrestling  can  be  accommodated  successfully  on  a  limited  basis  by  both 
facilities.    A  schedule  of  sports  events  held  in  1968  at  the  Oakland  Coli- 
seum is  presented  in  Table  16. 

Projected  Utilization  and  Revenues  for  Proposed  Sports  Arena 

With  the  preceding  material  as  background,   it  is  possible  to  project 
a  reasonable  schedule  of  events  for  the  proposed  sports  arena  in  a  typical 
operating  year.     Once  the  event  schedule  is  established,   projections  of 
income  can  be  derived  using  prevailing  rate  patterns  at  similar  facilities. 

Schedule  of  Events 

The  projected  schedule  of  events  for  the  proposed  14,  000-seat 
sports  arena  in  Yerba  Buena  Center  is  presented  in  Table  17.  As 
shown,  total  use-days  are  projected  at  185,  with  professional  basketball 
and  ice  hockey  and  the  ice  shows  accounting  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  this 
total,  and  new  event  demand  accounting  for  less  than  15  percent.  Variety 
and  headliners  and  conventions  and  meetings  represent  the  majority  of  this 
new  event  demand.     With  the  exception  of  professional  tennis,  based  on 
discussions  with  owners  and  promoters,  these  events  will  move  to  the  pro- 
posed facility. 

Gross  Operating  Income 

In  addition  to  the  basic  schedule  of  events  noted  earlier,  estimates 
of  gross  income  depend  upon  such  other  factors  as  average  attendance  per 
event,  admissions  pricing,  and  per  capita  concession  spending.  Compe- 
titive factors  account  for  rental  rates  and  percentage  of  concession  income 
that  realistically  can  be  expected  to  accrue  to  the  facility.    In  setting 
rentals  and  concession  fees,  the  rate  pattern  of  various  major  facilities  in 
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Table  16 


OAKLAND  COLISEUM  EVENT  SCHEDULE 
1968-1969 


Event   Event  Days 


Basketball  43 

Ice  hockey  30 

Roller  derby  24 

Baseball  7 

Tennis  4 

Boxing  3 

Figure  skating  3 

Northern  California  Boat  and  Sports  Show  10 

California  Spring  Garden  and  Home  Show  7 

Holiday  On  Ice  7 

Ringling  Brothers  Circus  6 


Salute  to  Jazz 
Smothers  Brothers 
Jimi  Hendrix  Experience 
The  Cream 
Sonny  James 

Diana  Ross  and  the  Supremes 
Johnny  Cash/Marty  Robbins 
Bill  Cosby 

Creedence  Clearwater  Revival 
Johnny  Carson/Phyllis  McGuire 
Rowan  and  Martin 
The  Temptations 
Steppenwolf /Three  Dog  Night 


Total  158 


Source:    Oakland  Coliseum. 
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Table  17 

SCHEDULE  OF  EVENTS 
FOR  A  TYPICAL  OPERATING  YEAR 
YERBA  BUENA  CENTER  SPORTS  ARENA 


Type  of  Use  Use-Days 
Ba  sketball 

Professional  38 

Exhibition  Z 

College  4 

Ice  hockey  44 

Boxing  1Z 

Wrestling  6 

Roller  derby  1Z 

Indoor  track  Z 

Professional  tennis  3 

Circus  5 

Ice  show  35 

Variety  and  headliners  •  1Z 

Conventions  and  meetings  10 

Total  facility  utilization  185 


Source:    Economics  Re  sear  ch  As  sociate  s  . 
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the  western  United  States  were  reviewed  and  then  adjusted  to  reflect  the 
Bay  area  situation.    This  was  considered  to  be  a  realistic  approach  in  view 
of  continued  operation  of  three  major  facilities  with  which  the  new  arena 
would  compete.     The  rental  schedule  finally  established  is  shown  in  Table  18. 

The  concession  income  rate  has  been  set  at  25  percent  of  gross  con- 
cession revenues.    Although  some  facilities  manage  to  achieve  5  to  10 
percent  above  ERA's  figure,  this  often  leads  to  diminished  quality  or  a 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  food  or  beverage  offered  patrons.     This  in  turn 
often  has  an  adverse  effect  upon  per  capita  spending  and  consequently 
decreases  income  to  the  facility.    Moreover,  concession  spending  is  per- 
haps the  most  sensitive  element  of  operation  in  terms  of  public  opinion. 
If  poor  concession  practices  result  from  an  attempt  to  "squeeze"  the  con- 
cessionaire with  a  high  rent,  the  entire  image  of  the  arena  suffers. 

Table  19  shows  the  results  of  applying  the  indicated  rental  schedule 
to  the  projected  schedule  of  events.    Attendance  per  event  reflects  probable 
event  support  in  the  Bay  area.     Ticket  prices  and  per  capita  concession 
spending  are  based  on  experience  factors  realistic  for  planning  purposes. 
Generally  speaking,  per  capita  ticket  prices  have  increased  over  the  past 
five  years,  whereas  concession  spending  has  remained  fairly  constant.  The 
table  indicates  total  revenues  to  the  arena  of  $704,  980  in  a  typical  year  of 
operation. 

COMBINED  REVENUE- -EXHIBIT  HALL  AND  SPORTS  ARENA 

Total  revenues  for  the  combined  operation  of  the  exhibit  hall  and 
sports  arena  are  presented  in  Table  20;  as  shown,  a  total  of  $1,322,280 
in  revenues  is  projected.    Revenue  from  operation  of  the  sports  arena 
contributes  nearly  60  percent  of  the  total. 

OPERATING  EXPENSES  - -  EXHIBIT  HALL  AND  SPORTS  ARENA 

In  the  absence  of  either  an  existing  operating  organization  or  detailed 
physical  plans  for  structure  and  equipment,  the  most  reasonable  method 
of  evaluating  likely  operating  expenses  is  through  a  comprehensive  analysis 
of  expense  patterns  and  operating  practices  of  comparable  facilities.  Oper- 
ating data  and  staffing  requirements  were  obtained  for  the  Civic  Auditorium- 
Brooks  Hall  complex,  the  Cow  Palace,  and  Los  Angeles  Sports  Arena. 
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Table  18 

RECOMMENDED  RENTAL  RATES 
YERBA  BUENA  CENTER  SPORTS  ARENA 


Event  Rental  Rates 


1/ 


Ba  sketball 

Professional  10% 

Exhibition  10 

College  10 

Ice  hockey  10 

Boxing  10 

Wrestling  12 

Roller  derby  12 

Indoor  track  10 

Professional  tennis  12 

Circus  12 

Ice  show  12 

Variety  and  headliners  12 
Conventions  and  meetings                                 $2,  000  per  event 


2 


1_/  Percentage  of  gross  receipts  after  admissions  tax. 
2_/  Comparable  to  similar-type  facilities. 

Source:    Economics  Research  Associates  . 
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Table  20 


PROJECTED  GROSS  REVENUES 
YERBA  BUENA  CENTER  EXHIBIT  HALL  AND  SPORTS  ARENA 


 Facility   Revenue 

Convention- exhibit  hall  rental  $  534,800 
Convention-exhibit  hall  concessions  82,  500 

Sports  arena  rental  563,  820 

Sports  arena  concessions  141, 160 

Total  gr os s  revenues  $1,322,280 


Source:    Economics  Re  sear  ch  Associate  s . 
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In  addition  to  evaluating  the  operating  structures  of  these  facilities 
to  determine  comparability,  financial  performance  was  al so  analyzed.  Accountin 
data  were  adjusted  to  eliminate  ground  rent  from  the  operating  statement. 
Reimbursable  expenses  (those  incurred  by  the  facility  and  billed  directly 
to  tenants)  were  also  eliminated,  and  the  remaining  expenses  divided  into 
fixed  and  variable  categories. 

From  these  and  other  data,  a  budget  was  evolved  for  the  proposed 
Yerba  Buena  Center.       Due  to  obvious  economies  of  scale,  the  budget 
represents  the  cost  of  operating  both  facilities.     There  is  little  question 
that  costs  would  increase  were  each  facility  to  operate  separately,  as  some 
sharing  of  expenses  always  results  in  a  combined  operation.  Personnel 
needs  and  wage  rates  were  estimated  on  the  basis  of  experience  at  the  other 
facilities;  adjustments  were  made  for  prevailing  patterns  of  increase  in 
cost  of  living.     Cost  estimates  were  expressed  in  terms  of  a  1971  base. 
Other  fixed  and  variable  expenses  were  estimated  and  adjusted  to  reflect 
anticipated  1971  cost  levels.     Table  21  shows  the  results  of  these  calcu- 
lations,  indicating  fixed  expenses  of  $523,  400  per  year  and  variable  expen- 
ses of  $850  per  event-day  for  the  proposed  complex.    Given  the  event 
schedule  indicated  in  the  preceding  material,  total  costs  are  estimated  at 
$743,  550  per  typical  operating  year. 


NET  OPERATING  INCOME 

The  calculations  of  revenue  and  expenses  presented  above  for  the 
complex  yield  an  operating  profit  for  a  typical  year  of  $578,  730,  as  shown 
in  Table  22.    It  should  be  pointed  out  that  many  such  facilities  throughout 
the  country  operate  at  a  loss.    However,  due  primarily  to  revenues  derived 
from  the  sports  arena,  a  substantial  operating  income  is  projected.  Sports 
arenas  housing  major  professional  teams  and  assuming  average  utilization 
of  the  facility  for  other  types  of  events,  normally  show  an  operating  profit. 
Facilities  oriented  toward  convention  and  meeting  utilization  typically  do 
not  exhibit  such  a  profit. 

Figure  2  depicts  operating  data  in  the  form  of  a  simple  break-even 
chart  based  on  average  income  per  event-day.    Such  an  analysis,  although 
over  simplified,  indicates  that  break-even  volume  would  be  achieved  at  about 
140  days  of  use.     This  presumes  that  each  day  added  to  the  schedule  would 
have  an  average  revenue  potential  equal  to  that  of  the  typical  event- day  at 
the  facility. 
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Table  21 


ESTIMATED  ANNUAL  OPERATING  EXPENSES 
TYPICAL  YEAR  OF  OPERATION 
YERBA  BUENA  CENTER  EXHIBIT  HALL  AND  SPORTS  ARENA 

Number  of 


Per  sonnel 

Employees 

Wages 

Manager 

I 

$  18,400 

Assistant  manager 

1 

14, 000 

Building  superintendent 

1 

24,  000 

oecr eta  r  y 

1  j  j  c  u  u 

Se  cr  etar  y-  r  e  ceptionist 

1 

6,  000 

Box  office  treasurer 

1 

10, 000 

Bookkeeper 

1 

7,  200 

Operating  engineer 

2 

24, 000 

Chief  electrician 

2 

24,  000 

Maintenance  men 

4 

30, 000 

Guard  s 

4 

24,  000 

Janitor  s 

_4 

28, 800 

Total  personnel 

23 

$223, 600 

Payroll  taxes  and  benefits  at  12  percent 

of  payroll 

26,  800 

Total 

$250, 400 

Other  fixed  expenses 

Contract  services 

72, 000 

Repairs  and  maintenance 

60,  000 

Utilitie  s 

75,  000 

Insurance 

30, 000 

Materials  and  supplies 

24,  000 

Miscellaneous 

12, 000 

Total  fixed  expenses 

$523, 400 

Variable  expense  (259  days  use  at 

$850  per  event-day) 

220,  150 

Total  operating  expenses 

$743, 550 

Source:    Economics  Research  As sociates . 
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Table  22 


ESTIMATED  ANNUAL  OPERATING  INCOME 
TYPICAL  YEAR  OF  OPERATION 
YERBA  BUENA  CENTER  EXHIBIT  HALL  -  SPORTS  ARENA 


Amount 

Estimated  gross  annual  revenues  $1,322,280 
Less:   Estimated  annual  fixed  expensesiV  523,  400 

Subtotal  $     798,  880 

Less:   Estimated  annual  var iable  expenses  220,  150 

Estimated  net  annual  operating  income         $     578,  730 


1/  Excludes  depreciation. 

Source:    Economics  Research  Associates. 
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Section  IV 


PROJECTED  UTILIZATION  AND  ECONOMIC  PERFORMANCE 
OF  YERBA  BUENA  CENTER  2,  200-SEAT  THEATER 

INTRODUCTION 

This  section  contains  an  analysis  of  projected  usage  and  estimated 
revenues  and  expenses  for  the  2,  200-seat  theater  in  Yerba  Buena 
Center.     The  methodology  used  in  deriving  utilization  and  operating 
performance  was  similar  to  that  used  for  the  sports  arena:    contacts  with 
potential  users  and  analyses  of  operating  statements  for  similar  theaters. 

Theater-use  projections  are  somewhat  tenuous  for  several 
reasons.     First,   theaters  are  highly  specialized  structures  whose  design 
is  oriented  toward  the  presentation  of  a  few  rather  than  multi-purpose 
uses,   as  in  a  sports  arena.    Second,   the  size  and  scope  of  a  theater  limit 
further  the  type  of  presentation  that  can  be  effectively  staged.     For  example, 
a  2,  200-seat  theater  would  not  be  ideal  for  performance  of  small  instru- 
mental or  chamber  music  groups,   dramatic  readings,   or  little  theater 
presentations. 

Contributing  to  the  difficulties  of  predicting  use  patterns  for  the 
theater  over  a  period  of  years  is  the  currently  unstable  nature  of  legiti- 
mate theater  in  the  United  States.    San  Francisco,   as  with  other  western 
cities,    relies  almost  exclusively  upon  Broadway  for  the  bulk  of  its  dramatic 
presentations.     For  musical  comedy,  the  Civic  Light  Opera  Association, 
headquartered  in  Los  Angeles,   but  also  relying  heavily  on  New  York, 
provides  the  productions.    As  a  result,   two  trends  affecting  show  produc- 
tion are  significant  in  evaluating  use  potentials  for  the  proposed  Yerba 
Buena  Theater. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  flight  of  venture  capital  from  new  pro- 
scenium theater  construction,  resulting  in  gradual  elimination  of  perfor- 
mance facilities  throughout  the  United  States.     Once  a  flourishing  business 
attracting  substantial  capital,  proscenium  theater  has  gradually  lost  its 
mass  market  appeal- -fir st  to  the  motion  picture  industry  and  subsequently 
to  television,  particularly  with  the  advent  of  color  TV.    High  rents  and 
increasing  operating  costs  have  also  contributed  heavily  to  the  decline  of 
new  proscenium  theater  construction  from  the  private  sector,   and  have 
caused  the  elimination  or  conversion  to  other  use  of  performing  facilities 
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in  New  York  and  around  the  country.     Over  the  long  term,   a  decline  in 
available  facilities  in  major  theatrical  centers    means  a  decline  in  the 
number  of  performances  available  to  go  on  the  road.    However,  this 
factor  is  offset  to  a  large  degree  by  the  accelerated  interest  in  many 
communities  in  developing  public  facilities  for  original  works. 

The  second  factor  contributing  to  the  difficulty  of  projecting 
precise  theater-use  is  the  high  failure  rate  of  new  productions.  Generally, 
about  85  percent  of  the  shows  produced  on  Broadway  each  year  fail  or 
close  in  less  than  30  days.     Of  the  remaining  15  percent,   no  more  than 
one-fourth  or  less  than  5  percent  of  all  shows  produced,   are  financially 
successful.   Such  obvious  high  risk  produces  two  related  results:  (1) 
venture  capital  is  difficult  to  find    (an  unfavorable  review  by  a  critic  can 
close  a  production  in  a  matter  of  days,   leaving  all  financial  backers  with 
virtually  nothing  but  a  tax  write-off);  and  (2)  venture  capital  is  being 
redistributed  into  the  cinema,  where  return  is  higher  and  swifter  and 
unfavorable  reviews  have  less  of  an  impact  on  financial  success.  The 
number  of  shows  successful  enough  to  tour  the  country  varies  sharply 
from  year  to  year,   but  generally  is  declining. 


EXISTING  FACILITIES  AND  PRESENT  EVENT  ACTIVITY 

The  city  of  San  Francisco  supports  an  impressive  program  of 
musical  and  theatrical  activity.     In  addition  to  its  nationally  known  opera 
company,   San  Francisco  is  the  western  focus  of  ballet,   features  its  own 
symphony  orchestra,   and  supports  a  wide  range  of  traveling  musical 
and  dramatic  presentations.     The  city  also  implements  a  vigorous  program 
of  little  theater,   children's  opera,   and  children's  ballet. 

In  evaluating  facility  needs,    it  should  be  pointed  out  that  any 
expansion  of  theatrical  or  musical  event  schedules  in  San  Francisco, 
with  the  exception  of  major  touring  shows,    such  as  Ballet  Folklorico, 
is  probably  unlikely.    At  present,   the  city  supports  about  42  to  46  use- 
weeks  of  the  1,  750-seat  Curran  Theater  and  traditional  seasons  of 
ballet,    symphony,   and  grand  opera.     The  Curran  Theater  is  heavily 
dependent  upon  a  single  tenant,   Civic  Light  Opera,  which  accounts  for 
28  weeks  of  activity  per  year.     The  Curran  also  presents  major  plays 
and  productions  which  have  the  greatest  chance  of  attracting  relatively 
large  crowds  in  San  Francisco. 
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The  1,  480-seat  Geary  Theater  is  leased  to  the  American  Conser- 
vatory Theater  (ACT)  which,  together  with  road  shows,   generates  the 
majority  of  use-days  for  this  facility.    Such  supplementary  activities  as 
individual  headline  performers  and  popular  groups  also  comprise  the 
Geary's  schedule.     Whether  many  of  this  theater's  tenants  would  prefer 
to  use  the  larger  Curran  but  cannot  because  of  the  Civic  Light  Opera  and 
other  commitments,    is,    of  course,  speculative.    However,   there  is  little 
doubt  that  this  situation  does  occur  in  certain  cases,    since  costs  of  bring- 
ing a  show  from  the  East  make  the  economics  of  playing  a  small  house 
unfavorable.    Promoters  contacted  indicated  that  a  1,  600-seat  theater  in 
New  York  is  about  the  minimum  for  financial  success,  while  a  West 
Coast  house  should  be  somewhat  larger  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  the 
show  to  recapture  transportation  expenses. 

The  San  Francisco  Opera  House  and  Marine's  Memorial  Auditorium, 
the  remaining  major  theatrical  facilities  of  the  city,   offer  contrasts  not 
only  in  size  and  appointment,   but  also  in  type  of  performance  housed. 
Marine's  Memorial  is  a  small  facility  accommodating  small  productions. 
The  Opera  House  is  engaged  for  the  most  part  in  serving  the  needs  of  the 
San  Francisco  Opera  Company  and  the  San  Francisco  Symphony.  The 
Civic  Light  Opera  in  past  years  has  utilized  the  Opera  House  to  present 
top  attractions  which  it  believes  will  yield  crowds  too  large  for  the  Curran. 
Light  Opera  management  indicates  a  preference  for  a  facility  seating 
approximately  2,  200  to  2,  400  persons,   and  feels  that  the  Opera  House  is 
much  too  large  for  even  their  peak  show  requirements. 

The  Masonic  Auditorium,  which  seats  3,  187,    is  not  considered  a 
competitive  facility,    since  it  does  not  possess  a  proscenium,    stage,  wings, 
or  drops,   which  are  essential  for  theater-type  productions. 

A  new  theater,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  approximately  2,  000,  is 
scheduled  for  development  in  the  Embarcadero  Center.    Although  discus- 
sions with  the  proposed  master  lessee  indicated  that  as  soon  as  it  was 
complete  the  theater  will  commence  operations  as  a  legitimate  theater. 
No  completion  date  has  yet  been  established.     The  theater  in  the 
Embarcadero  Center  would  not  be  directly  competitive  with  Yerba 
Buena  Center  Theater  in  that  the  Embarcadero  Center  facility  will  not 
attempt  to  book  such  tenants  as  the  Civic  Light  Opera  or  the  San  Francisco 
Ballet,  which  constitute  proposed  major  tenants  for  Yerba  Buena  Center 
Theater.    Of  course,  in  the  sense  that  it  will  be  competing  directly  with 
Yerba  Buena  Center  for  the  theater  dollar,  the  Embarcadero  facility  must 
be  considered  as  a  competitive  attraction. 
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Given  the  rather  fixed  event  potentials,   construction  of  a  new 
theater  in  the  city  presumes  either  closing  some  of  the  less  adequate 
existing  theaters  or  drastically  diluting  the  event  schedules  of  each 
current  operating  facility.     With  the  age  and  condition  of  the  Geary  and 
Curran  theaters;  their  location  on  valuable  real  estate  with  higher  land 
use  potentials;  and  their  less-than-optimum  capacities,   ERA  assumes 
that  these  facilities  will  be  razed  if  a  new  theater  is  constructed.  This 
assumption  is  essential  in  projecting  utilization  of  a  new  theater,  since 
the  Civic  Light  Opera  has  seven  years  remaining  on  its  lease  with  the 
Curran  Theater.     If  the  Geary  and  Curran  remain  open,   their  utilization 
would  decrease  given  development  of  a  better  theater;  of  course,  utiliza- 
tion of  the  new  theater  also  would  be  drastically  reduced,   assuming  the 
Civic  Light  Opera  continued  to  use  the  Curran. 

Projected  Utilization  of  Theater 

Based  on  existing  event  schedules  for  musical  and  theatrical 
productions,   and  discussions  with  possible  tenants  for  the  theater,   a  total 
of  332  use-days  or  approximately  47  use-weeks  is  projected  for  the  theater, 
as  shown  in  Table  23.    The  largest  single  tenant  would  be  the  San  Francisco 
Civic  Light  Opera,   assuming  the  closing  of  the  Curran  Theater.     This  group 
has    stated    its   desire  to  continue  presenting  four  plays  per  year,  each 
running  a  period  of  seven  week.     It  has  also  indicated  an  interest  in 
presenting  a  fifth  play,   thus  extending  its   season  to  35  weeks.  This 
would  depend,   however,   on  response  to  the  Light  Opera  company  in  the  new 
theater.     Based  on  a  seating  capacity  of  2,  200,   and  a  large  season  ticket 
subscription,   an  average  of  2,  100  persons  per  performance  is  projected. 

Broadway  plays,   booked  by  the  Independent  Booking  Office  and  the 
American  Theater  Guild,    represent  the  second  largest  single  potential 
use  for  a  new  theater.     Over  the  past  years,  performances  booked  through 
these  agencies  have  run  for  an  average  of  10  weeks  annually  in  San 
Francisco,  primarily  at  the  Curran  Theater.     Most  often,   two  plays,  each 
running  an  average  of  five  weeks,   are  presented  in  San  Francisco  every 
year.     Discussions  with  these  agents  evoked  an  interest  in  booking  at 
least  10  weeks  of  plays  annually  in  the  new  theater.    Attendance  from 
Broadway  plays  has  been  conservatively  estimated  at  1,  800  per  perfor- 
mance. 

The  San  Francisco  Ballet,  presently  homeless,  has  expressed  a 
very  definite  interest  in  utilizing  the  new  theater  for  its  season,  which 
consists  of  performances  Thursday  through  Sunday  for  eight  weeks.  The 
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Table  23 


PROJECTED  UTILIZATION  OF  YERBA  BUENA  CENTER 
THEATER  TYPICAL  OPERATING  YEAR 


 Tenant   Use-Days 

San  Francisco  Civic  Light  Opera  196 
San  Francisco  Ballet  32 
Broadway  plays  70 
Other  theatrical-musical  events  24 
Convention-trade  shows  10 

Total  utilization  (approximately  47  weeks)  332 


Source:    Economics  Research  Associates. 
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ballet  has  undertaken  a  fund-raising  campaign,   with  the  proceeds  going  to 
refurbish  the  1,  800-seat  Nourse  Auditorium.     At  the  present  time,  the 
ballet  is  negotiating  with  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education  for  a  lease 
on  Nourse.     Whether  a  satisfactory  lease  can  be  written  and  the  necessary 
funds  raised  to  renovate  and  operate  this  facility  is  unknown  at  this  time. 
Even  if  the  ballet  occupies  Nourse  Auditorium,    it  still  would  be  interested 
in  utilizing  the  proposed  theater.     Based  on  seating  capacity  of  the  new 
facility  and  attendance  at  past  performances,   an  average  of  1,  800  persons 
per  performance  is  projected  for  the  ballet.     The  remaining  projected  use 
for  the  theater  consists  of  other  musical  events,    such  as  the  Ballet  de 
Madrid,   and  convention  and  trade  show  use.     This  latter  use  will  be 
primarily  daytime  in  nature.     The  theater  is  projected  to  total  a  maximum 
of  332  use-days  annually,   assuming  full  utilization  of  weekends.     Of  course, 
these  projections  can  only  be  satisfied  through  considerable  advance 
scheduling,   the  cooperation  of  the  possible  users,   and  the  fulfillment  of 
the  conditions  assumed  by  ERA.     For  example,   the  San  Francisco  Ballet 
has  expressed  interest  in  utilizing  the  theater  for  eight  weeks,  Thursday 
through  Sunday .  Utilization  of  the  theater  on  Monday  through  Wednesday 
during  this  period  is  very  doubtful,   due  to  required  set-up  time;  should 
delay  be  experienced,   the  projections  would  fall  short  of  those  anticipated. 
On  the  whole,   ERA  believes  that  the  projected  schedule  of  events  is  some- 
what conservative  in  nature,   and  that  a  well-coordinated  operating  timetable 
will  maximize  usage  of  the  proposed  theater. 


PROJECTED  THEATER  REVENUE  AND  EXPENSES 

Rental  income  to  the  theater  is  dependent  upon:    (1)    average  ticket 
price;  and  (2)    the  policy  of  calculating  rental  rates.     Ticket  prices  range 
from  $2.  00  to  $8.  50  for  Civic  Light  Opera  events,    or  an  average  of  $6.  00. 
The  average  ticket  price  for  the  San  Francisco  Ballet  and  other  musical 
events  is  $4.  50,   and  $5.  00  for  Broadway  plays. 

In  formulating  rental  policy,   the  range  includes  participation  with 
show  producers  in  a  split  of  income  to  a  strict  four-wall  facility  rental. 
If  the  theater  participates  with  show  management  and  shares  such  expenses 
as  advertising  and  promotion,    staging,   and  cost  of  musicians,   it  is  entitled 
to  25-30  percent  of  the  show's  income.     Such  a  high  percentage  is  justified 
considering  the  large  share  of  promotional  risk  assumed  by  the  theater-- 
costs  incurred  are  fixed  but  income  is  a  function  of  attendance. 
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Under  a  straight  four-walls  rental  agreement,   the  theater  provides 
only  the  facility;  the  show  producer  is  responsible  for  such  costs  as  usher- 
ing,  ticket  operations,   and  clean-up.     Four-wall  rental  contracts  are 
usually  based  on  a  flat  fee,   although  some  are  written  as  a  percentage  of 
gross  revenues.     The  disadvantages  of  such  a  policy  include  the  caliber  of 
personnel  exposed  to  the  public  (ticket  takers,    sellers,   ushers  )  not  being 
under  theater  control  and  the  theater  is  often  incorrectly  criticized  for 
either  behavior  or  appearance  of  these  individuals.    Some  facilities  have 
also  experienced  difficulties  in  obtaining  proper  cleaning  and  maintenance 
under  such  a  rigid  rental  agreement,   which  place  the  burden  of  these 
expenses  upon  the  show  producer. 

After  considerable  study,   the  Los  Angeles  Music  Center  evolved  a 
compromise  policy  which  appears  to  offer  a  reasonable  model  for  planning 
purposes.    Under  its  arrangement,  the  facility  provides  the  basic  house 
staff  of  ticket  takers  and  sellers,   ushers,   clean-up  personnel,   box  office 
supervisors,   and  sound  technicians,   as  well  as  house  management.  The 
lessee  is  responsible  for  all  other  required  personnel  and  expenses. 
Based  on  this  operation,   a  recommended  schedule  of  charges  is  shown 
below: 


Daily  Minimum  Charge 


Percentage 

Sunday 

Friday 

Consecutive 

of  Gross 

through 

and 

Use-Days 

Receipts 

Thursday 

Saturday 

1-2 

10% 

$600 

$750 

3-4 

8 

600 

750- 

5 

6 

600 

750 

6  or  more 

5 

600 

750 

Based  on  the  above  rental  schedule,   Table  24  summarizes  usage  of, 
and  income  to,   the  theater,   including  concession  income  but  excluding  any 
revenue  accruing  from  automobile  parking.     Concession  expenditures  are 
estimated  at  $0.  35  per  capita  with  the  theater  receiving  10  percent  of  gross 
concession  income.     The  table  shows  a  total  income  of  $255,  220  for  a 
normal  operating  year. 
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Table  25  presents  a  budget  of  operating  expenses  utilizing  1970 
costs  and  based  on  data  and  information  obtained  from  similar-type  theater 
operations.    As  shown,   total  operating  expenses  are  estimated  at  $221,200 
per  year,   excluding  an  allowance  for  depreciation  of  equipment  and  facilities. 
As  shown  in  Table  26,  projected  operating  income  for  the  theater  is  esti- 
mated at  approximately  $34,  020. 

It  should  be  noted  that  many  comparable  theatrical  facilities  in 
other  cities  show  either  a  very  small  profit  or  a  loss.     The  Los  Angeles 
Music  Center,   considered  one  of  the  most  prestigious  in  the  United  States, 
has  operated  at  a  loss  every  year  since  its  inception. 
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Table  25 


PROJECTED  OPERATING  EXPENSES 
YERBA  BUENA  CENTER  THEATER 


Number  of 
Salary  Employees  Total 

Personnel 


House  manager 

q>  1  c. ,  jUU 

\ 

ij)    1  L  ,  bOO 

Secretary 

6,  600 

6,  600 

Maintenance  supervisor 

10, 000 

1 

10, 000 

Telephone  operator 

5,  200 

1 

5,  200 

Box  office  treasurer 

10, 000 

10, 000 

Bookkeeper 

7,  800 

7,  800 

Electrician 

1 1, 500 

11, 500 

Stage  carpenter 

1 1, 400 

11, 400 

Ticket  sellers 

8,  300 

2 

16, 600 

Ticket  takers 

1,  300 

30 

39, 000 

Usher  s 

Janitors  and  maids 

9,  600 

3 

28, 800 

Watchmen 

6,  000 

1 

6,  000 

Direct  personnel  expenses 

$165, 400 

Payroll  taxes  and  benefits  at 

12  percent  of  payroll 

19, 800 

Total  personnel  expenses 

$185, 200 

Other  Expenses 

Utilities  $  12,000 

Contract  maintenance  12,000 

Miscellaneous  expense  12,  000 

Total  operating  expenses.!/  $221,200 


1/  Excludes  an  allowance  for  depreciation. 
Source:    Economics  Research  Associates. 
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Table  26 


PROJECTED  OPERATING  INCOME 
YERBA  BUENA  CENTER  THEATER 


Total 

Revenue  s 

Rental  $229,220 

Concessions  26, 000 

Total  gross  revenues  $255,220 
Expense  s 

Personnel  expenses  $185,200 

Other  operating  expenses  36,000 

Total  operating  expenses  $221,200 


Net  operating  income  before  capital  charges  $  34,  020 


Source:    Economics  Research  Associates. 
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Section  V 


PROJECTED  UTILIZATION  AND  OPERATING  PERFORMANCE 

4,  000-STALL  GARAGES 
YERBA  BUENA  CENTER 

The  sports  arena- exhibit  hall  and  theater  will  generate  demand  for 
parking  space  to  support  their  activity  program.    However,  a  parking 
structure  constructed  solely  to  service  those  facilities  clearly  would  be 
economically  unfavorable.     Therefore,  to  achieve  satisfactory  fiscal  per- 
formance, the  proposed  parking  garage  will  depend  upon  demand  generated 
by  various  land  uses  in  the  area.     The  following  paragraphs  explain  those 
factors  that  will  condition  future  supply  and  demand  in  the  subject  area. 

It  should  be  stated  here  that  the  subsequent  analysis  assumes  that 
the  San  Francisco  Redevelopment  Agency  will  not  evolve  a  parking  program 
as  an  interim  land  use  for  any  of  the  area  if  such  a  program  were  found  to 
be  in  competition  with  the  garage.    It  is  further  assumed  that  the  garage 
will  be  under  municipal  sponsorship,  with  operating  policies  similar  to 
such  facilities  as  the  Fifth  and  Mission,  Sutter-Stockton,  and  Ellis-O'Farre 
garage  s. 

PARKING  DEMAND 

Land  uses  are  the  basic  generators  of  demand  for  parking,  with  the 
amount  of  demand  varying  substantially  from  use  to  use.     Without  regard 
for  the  amount  of  demand  generated,  however,   street  systems  and  traffic 
conditions  regulate  the  amount  of  parking  demand  that  can  be  realized. 
These  factors  must  be  examined  before  a  realistic  appraisal  can  be  made 
of  either  gross  demand  parking  or  potential  garage  utilization. 

Capacity  of  the  Street  System 

Based  on  studies  conducted  by  the  agency's  planning  consultants 
and  the  city's  traffic  engineers,   sufficient  street  capacity  is  available  to 
accommodate  the  majority  of  peak  hour  traffic  assuming  operation 
of  the  4,  000-car  garages.       Assuming  Mission  Street  would  become 
one  way  westbound  and  Howard  Street  would  become  one  way  east- 
bound,    with   Folsom  Street    remaining   two   way,    the   traffic  engineers 
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project  that,    with  few  possible  exceptions,    the    primary  streets 
within  the  vicinity  of  the  redevelopment  project  possess  adequate  capacity 
in  terms  of  accommodating  peak  hour  traffic. 


LAND  USE  AND  PARKING  DEMAND  SOUTH  OF  MARKET 


The  market  area  for  a  parking  garage  within  which  land  uses  must 
be  evaluated,   is  defined  by  the  distance  a  person  is  willing  to  walk  from 
his  parking  space  to  his  destination.     This  distance  varies  considerably 
in  different  cities,  depending  generally  upon  parking  availability  and  cost. 
Based  on  the  1966  Downtown  Parking  and  Traffic  Survey,   City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco,  the  following  distances  were  recorded  for  the  three 
major  parking  garages  in  San  Francisco: 

Frequency  Distribution  of  Walking  Distance  from 
Off-Street  Parking  Space  to  Destination 


 Garage  

Distance              Fifth  and  Mission      Sutter -Stockton      Ellis- O1  Far  r  ell 
(feet)   (cumulative  .percentage)  


Less  than  400  9%  18%  60% 

Less  than  800  42  66  86 

Less  than  1,  200  76  91  92 

Less  than  1,  600  86  98  99 

Less  than  2 ,400  100  100  100 


As  shown  above,  those  who  park  in  the  Fifth  and  Mission  garage  are  willing 
to  walk  further  to  their  destination  in  comparison  with  the  two  other 
garages.    A  major  contributing  factor  to  a  person's  willingness  to  walk 
further  is  Fifth  and  Mission's  low  hourly  and  monthly  rates  relative  to 
other  parking  garages  in  San  Francisco. 

Based  on  the  above  data,  an  increase  of  approximately  2  to  4  percent 
per  annum  in  San  Francisco  traffic,  and  the  parking  characteristics  of  the 
downtown  area,  a  primary  market  area  for  the  proposed  garage  is  defined 
as  being  within  a  1,200-foot  radius  of  the  garage  perimeter.     Figure  3 
shows  the  geographic  definition  of  the  market  area.    As  is  evident  from 
the  figure,  a  substantial  portion  of  the  total  market  area  lies  outside  the 
immediate  redevelopment  project  area. 
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SOURCE:    SAN  FRANCISCO  REDEVELOPMENT  AGENCY. 


Figure  3 


PRIMARY  MARKET  AREA  FOR  PARKING  FACILITIES 
IN  YERBA  BUENA  CENTER 


Within  the  market  area,  demand  will  be  created  by  trips  to  work, 
business  visits  to  nearby  establishments,   shopping  trips,  and  visits  to 
service  establishments.     Based  on  the  above  definition  of  the  market  area, 
it  is  necessary  to  first  develop  information  on  its  employment,  business 
visitation,  and  mode  of  worker  travel  and  then  to  relate  these  data  to  the 
amount  of  square  feet  of  various  land  uses  in  the  area  in  order  to  estimate 
parking  demands. 

National  and  regional  statistics  concerning  space  per  employee, 
percentage  of  employees  commuting  by  automobile,  and  number  of  business 
visitors  to  a  firm  per  employee-day  for  the  three  major  area  land  uses, 
yielded  the  following  results: 


Land  Use 


Office  space 

Retail  trade  and  services 
Wholesale  trade  and  other  uses 


Square  Feet 
per 
Employee 

150 
800 
1,  000 


Percentage 

of 

Employees 
Commuting 
by  Auto 

7  5% 

40 

50 


Visitors  to  the 
Firm  per 
Employee  -  DayA/ 

0.  75 
3.  00 

1.  20 


1/  Visitors  arriving  by  automobile  only. 

Since  the  type  of  business  of  future  tenants  in  the  redevelopment  area  is 
unknown  at  this  time,  the  above  figures  may  be  subject  to  change  when 
actual  occupancy  takes  place.    However,  these  figures  are  valid  for  general 
planning  purposes.    As  might  be  expected,  the  numerical  value  of  these 
factors  differs  substantially  depending  upon  the  land  use.    Square  footage 
of  all  economic  land  uses  in  the  project  area  were  supplied  by  the 
Redevelopment  Agency. 

Based  on  current  inventories,  a  total  of  3.  5  million  and  3.  0  million 
square  feet  of  office  and  retail  space,  respectively,  was  estimated  for  the 
area  north  of  Market  Street.     This  estimate,  though  somewhat  conservative, 
is  considered  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  parking  requirements. 

Table  27  summarizes  the  data,   indicates  estimated  employment, 
number  of  employee  automobiles,  and  the  estimated  number  of  visitors 
per  day,  where  appropriate.     The  table  further  provides  a  summary  of 
daytime  parking  demand  created  by  major  land  uses  in  the  market  area. 
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As  shown,  an  estimated  67,250  visitors  arriving  by  automobile  will  require 
transient  parking  and  36,  130  employees  will  require  monthly  parking.  The 
table  does  not  indicate  the  magnitude  of  parking  demand  generated  by  events 
scheduled  for  the  arena- exhibit  hall  complex  or  the  theater.     This  demand 
is  discussed  later  in  this  section. 

Influences  of  BART 

Another  factor  influencing  parking  demand  is  the  effect  of  the  Bay 
Area  Rapid  Transit  system  (BART).    Based  on  studies  conducted  to  measure 
the  effect  of  the  system  on  traffic  flows  in  the  downtown  San  Francisco 
area,  a  10  to  20  percent  reduction  in  traffic  volume  is  estimated  upon 
completion  of  the  BART  system.     The  city's  Traffic  Engineering  Division, 
Bureau  of  Engineering,  Department  of  Public  Works,  conservatively 
projects  a  10  percent  reduction;   it  further  estimates  traffic  on  surface 
streets  to  continue  increasing  at  an  approximate  annual  rate  of  2  to  3 
percent,  which  also  reflects  the  BART  operation.     Based  on  these  data, 
rapid  transit  may  cause  a  net  loss  of  traffic  in  the  city  for  a  period  of 
three  to  five  years;    as  a  result,   parking  demand  may  be  slightly  reduced 
over  this  period.    Assuming  operation  of  the  BART  system  by  1973,  an 
estimated  7  to  8  percent  decrease  in  parking  demand  from  1972  is  projected. 
By  1976-  1977,   parking  demand  should  begin  to  approach  1972  levels  and 
continue  to  increase  at  the  rate  of  2  to  3  percent  per  year.  1.' 

PARKING  SUPPLY 

An  inventory  of  the  amount,  type,  and  characteristics  of  the  market 
area's  current  parking  supply  is  presented  in  Figure  4.     The  supply  of 
transient  stalls  within  the  primary  market  area  will  total  7,  500  in  1970. 
An  estimated  1,  000  stalls  will  be  added  to  the  transient  supply  by  1975, 
which  excludes  the  4,  000  stalls  in  the  Yerba  Buena  Center  parking  garage. 

Parking  supply  and  demand  can  be  further  refined  by  converting 
transient  stalls  needed  and  available  into  available  stall  hours.     Table  28 
presents  the  average  length  of  time  transient  vehicles  are  parked  at  various 


1/  This  projected  increase  is  for  the  city  as  a  whole  and  does  not  reflect 
specific  areas  where  major  development  is  expected  to  occur. 
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Figure  4 


PARKING  SPACE  AVAILABILITY  BY  TYPE 
IN  MARKET  AREAS  OF  THE  PROPOSED  GARAGES 


2 


Table  28 


AVERAGE  PARKING  REVENUE  AND 
PARKING  TIME  PER  CAR 
SELECTED  SAN  FRANCISCO  PARKING  FACILITIES 

1969 


Fac  ility 


Hourly- 
Rate 


Average 
Parking  Time 
(hours) 


Revenue 
per  Car.1/ 


Fifth  and  Mission 


Civic  Center  Plaza 


$0.  15 
0.  25 


3.  5 
3.  0 


$0.  53 
0.  75 


Sutter -Stockton 


0.  25 


3.  4 


0.  85 


Portsmouth  Square 


0.  25 


3.  6 


0.  89 


Ellis-O'Farrell 


0.  35 


2.  7 


0.  95 


Golden  Gateway 


0.  50 


2.  6 


1.  32 


1/  Calculated  for  transient  parking  only;    excludes  monthly  parking  and 
such  non- parking  revenue  as  gasoline  and  oil  sales. 

Sources:    City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  Parking  Authority  and 
Economics  Research  Associates. 
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San  Francisco  garages.     On  the  basis  of  this  information,   an  average  per 
vehicle  parking  period  comparable  with  experience  at  Fifth  and  Mission 
seems  warranted  due  to  its  proximity  to  the  proposed  garage.  Thus, 
transit  demand  of  67,  250  vehicles  per  day  can  be  converted  to  235,  735 
stall  hours  of  daily  demand. 

Determination  of  supply  involves  two  similar  steps:    (1)  the  number 
of  operating  hours  must  be  set;    and  (2)  the  maximum  possible  operating 
efficiency  of  garages  must  be  determined.     Peaking  of  demand  and  fractional 
loss  of  time  in  stall  occupancy  result  in  no  garage  operating  at  100  percent 
efficiency.     For  planning  purposes,   a  14-hour  operating  day  has  been 
utilized  to  cover  the  bulk  of  traffic  and  parking  demand,  although  a  longer 
period  is  appropriate  for  garages  located  in  areas  with  considerable  evening 
activity.     Based  on  discussions  with  garage  personnel,   maximum  operating 
efficiency  of  any  garage  servicing  transient  volume  has  been  estimated  at 
80  percent.     If  efficiencies  are  high,   long  queues  of  cars  waiting  to  park 
usually  result.     As  shown  in  Table  29,   operating  efficiencies  at  selected 
San  Francisco  garages  range  from  42.  9  percent  to  80.  0  percent,   for  a 
total  availability  of  72,  800  stall  hours  per  day  in  the  relevant  market  area. 

Supply  and  demand  factors  are  developed  and  summarized  in  Table  30. 
The  table  indicates,   in  summary,  a  transient  demand  for  235,  735  stall 
hours  per  day  in  the  market  area  and  a  demand  for  36,  130  stalls  monthly. 
It  should  be  noted  that  these  projections  are  based  upon  final  completion 
of  development  activity  within  the  project  area,   which  will  not  be  fully 
achieved  for  five  to  10  years.     However,   existing  office  and  retail  space 
is  sufficient  to  generate  strong  demand  for  the  garage  during  project 
development.    Available  transient  supply  in  the  proposed  garage  facility 
amounts  to  84,  000  stall  hours  per  day,  with  an  additional  10,  640  per  day 
available  at  the  curb.     There  is  a  demand  surplus  for  both  monthly  and 
transient  space. 

The  most  recent  San  Francisco  downtown  parking  study  was 
completed  in  1966;    parking  surpluses  and  deficiencies  were  established 
for  the  market  area  for  1965  and  projected  through  1975,  as  shown  on 
the  following  page. 
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Table  30 


SUMMARY  OF  DEMAND  AND  SUPPLY  FACTORS 
WITHIN  MARKET  AREA  OF  PROPOSED  GARAGE 
YERBA  BUENA  CENTER 

Summary  of  Transient  Supply  and  Demand 

Transient  Demand 

Transient  automobiles  per  day  with 

destinations  in  the  market  area  67,250 

Average  stall  occupancy  per  vehicle  (hours)  x  3.  5 

Average  transient  demand  (stall  hours)  235,375 

Transient  Supply 

Number  of  stall  7,  500 

Stall  hours  per  day  per  space  x  14 

Total  stall  hours  105,  000 

Maximum  attainable  utilization  80% 

Total  available  stall  hours  84,  000 

Excess  demand  for  transient  parking  (stall  hours)  151,375 

Summary  of  Monthly  Supply  and  Demand 

Monthly  demand  3  6,  130 

Monthly  supply  5,  500 

Excess  demand  for  monthly  parking  30,630 

Summary  of  Curb  Space  Parking 

Curb  space  950 
Hours  during  which  curb  space  competes  x  14 

Curb  space  hours  available  13,  3  00 

Maximum  utilization  available  80% 

Total  available  curb  space  hours  10,  640 

Source:    Economics  Research  Associates. 
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Number  of  Spaces 


Location 


Fifth  and  Mission 
Fifth  and  Market 
Fourth  and  Market 
Fourth  and  Mission 
Third  and  Market 
Third  and  Howard 
Fourth  and  Howard 

Total 


1965 


Surplus 

3,  186 

160 

744 
512 

4,  602 


1,  314 

2,  090 

1,  115 


4,  519 


1975 


Deficiency  Surplus  Deficiency 


2,  772 


810 

839 
796 

5,  217 


1,  512 

2,  585 

884 


4,  981 


These  projections  include  the  addition  of  approximately  5,  000  parking 
spaces  in  the  market  area  between  1966  and  1975.    It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  study  showed  a  parking  surplus  at  Fifth  and  Mission  of  3,  186 
spaces  in  1965  and  2,  772  spaces  in  1975,  even  though  the  Fifth  and  Mission 
garage  is  presently  operating  at  70  percent  of  theoretical  maximum.  In 
essence,  the  parking  study  shows  that  with  the  addition  of  5,  000  spaces  by 
1975,   supply  and  demand  in  the  project  area  should  be  approximately  equal. 
However,  the  study  does  not  reflect  the  recent  projected  increased  land 
utilization  in  the  redevelopment  area. 


Allocation  of  Monthly  Stalls 

Supply  and  demand  factors  alone  will  not  dictate  stall  allocation 
for  a  new  garage.    Such  criteria  as  the  comparative  transient  and  monthly 
rate  structures  and  projected  revenue  per  transient  versus  monthly  space 
are  of  critical  importance  as  well.    Rates  in  the  area  vary  widely,  ranging 
from  $0.  15  to  $0.  75  per  half-hour  for  transient  parking  and  from  $10.  00 
to  $45.  00  for  monthly  parking.    Rates  for  the  new  garage  have  been  set  at 
$0.25  per  hour  and  $37.  50  per  month.     While  these  fees  are  above  those 
of  the  Fifth  and  Mission  facility,  they  are  below  those  of  many  other 
garages  in  the  relevant  market  area,  as  shown  in  Table  31.    It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  Fifth  and  Mission  garage  has  not  had  a  rate 
increase  in  the  past  five  years,  and  with  considerable  development  occurrin 
in  this  area,  it  is  assumed  it  will  increase  rates  shortly.  Nonetheless, 
should  the  Fifth  and  Mission  garage  retain  its  present  rate  structure,  the 
effect  on  the  new  parking  garage  would  be  minimal,   since  sufficient  demand 
to  accommodate  both  facilities  will  exist  in  this  area.    In  addition,  Fifth 
and  Mission  is  not  as  centrally  located  as  the  proposed  unit  to  the  majority 
of  projected  development. 
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Table  31 


HOURLY  AND  MONTHLY  PARKING  RATES 
SELECTED  SAN  FRANCISCO  GARAGES 

1969 


Garage  Facility- 
Civic  Center  Plaza 
Ellis-O'Farrell 
Golden  Gateway 
Portsmouth  Square 
Sutter -Stockton 
Union  Square 


Fifth  and  Mission 


Parking  Rate 


Hourly 


Monthly 


$0.  25 
0.  35 
0.  501/ 
0.  2  5^/ 
0.  2  51/ 
0.  35 


$27. 50 

35.  00 

42.  50 

37.  50 

N.  A. 

3  7.  50i/ 
47. 50i/ 


0.  15d 


5/ 


27.  50 


N.A.  means  not  applicable. 

1/  $0.  50  first  hour;  $0.  35  each  additional  hour. 
2/  $0.  25  first  hour;  $0.  35  each  additional  hour. 
_3/  $0.25  first  three  hours;  $0.  35  each  additional  hour. 
4/  $37.  50  below  main  floor;  $47.  50  main  floor. 
SI  $0.  15  first  two  hours;  third  hour  $0.  20;  $0.  25  each  hour 
thereafter . 

Source:    San  Francisco  Parking  Authority. 
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Given  the  indicated  rate  structure,  the  maximum  attainable  revenue 
per  stall  per  day  for  transient  parking  is  $3.  60  with  an  18-hour  operating 
day  and  an  operating  efficiency  of  80  percent.    Revenue  per  stall  per  day 
from  monthly  parkers  is  only  $1.  48.    Economics  favor  complete  allocation 
of  space  to  transient  parking  assuming  sufficient  demand,  which  in  this 
case  is  present.    However,   since  considerable  demand  also  exists  for 
monthly  parking,  an  estimated  500  to  1,  000  parking  spaces  should  be 
allocated  as  such  to  service  major  tenants  in  the  project  area. 

The  Redevelopment  Agency  has  indicated  that  500  spaces  will  be 
tentatively  allocated  to  the  proposed  project  hotel.     These  spaces  would 
be  leased  to  the  hotel  for  its  exclusive  use  for  $45.  00  per  month  per  space 
or  $540  per  space  annually.     This  rate  is  based  on  two  factors:    (1)  revenue 
per  stall  per  day  from  monthly  parkers  of  $1.  48;    and  (2)  a  full  month's 
utilization  (30  days),  or  $45.  00  per  month.    For  the  purpose  of  projecting 
the  economic  performance  of  the  garage,  ERA  has  assumed  2,  500  transient 
spaces  and  1,  000  monthly  spaces. 

ECONOMIC  PERFORMANCE  OF  THE  PROPOSED  GARAGE 

Given  the  stall  allocations  and  parking  rates  presented  above,  it 
is  possible  to  calculate  income  potential  for  the  garage.     Basic  operating 
data  are  shown  in  Table  32,  including  information  for  daytime  transient 
and  monthly  parkers,  and  for  evening  events  held  in  the  public  facilities. 
Demand  for  event  parking  is  generated  by  persons  attending  events  in  the 
exhibit  hall-sports  arena  or  the  theater.     The  great  majority  of  these 
events  are  held  in  the  evening  and  thereby  do  not  conflict  with  daytime 
transient  and  monthly  parking  demand.     The  estimated  number  of  vehicles 
requiring  parking  (see  Table  32),   is  based  on  expected  attendance  for  events 
in  each  facility  as  presented  earlier.    It  also  has  been  assumed  that  75 
percent  of  the  attendees  will  arrive  by  vehicle  and  that  the  average  party 
size  will  be  3.  0  persons. 

In  deriving  operating  factors,  an  18-hour  operating  day  and  a  60 
percent  utilization  factor  were  employed.    As  previously  mentioned,  most 
garages  in  San  Francisco  operate  14-hour  days  (6:00  to  8:00);  however, 
with  considerable  projected  evening  activity  in  both  the  sports  arena  and 
theater,  the  operating  day  has  been  extended  four  hours.     The  60  percent 
operating  utilization  rates,  combined  with  projected  event  parking  demand 
(1.  9  million  hours),  results  in  a  utilization  ratio  of  about  80  percent,  which, 
as  previously  mentioned,  approximates  the  maximum  utilization  of  a 
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Table  32 


SUMMARY  OF  SELECTED  OPERATING  FACTORS 


4,  000- Car  Garage 

Monthly  parking  factors 

Number  of  monthly  stalls  1,  000 

Vehicle  use-days  per  stall  20 

Vehicle  use-days  per  month  20,  000 

Vehicle  use-days  per  year  240,000 

Hotel  parking  factors 

Number  of  monthly  stalls  500 

Vehicle  use-days  per  stall  30 

Vehicle  use-days  per  month  1,  500 

Vehicle  use-days  per  year  180,  000 

Transient  parking  factors 

Number  of  transient  stalls  2,  500 

Operating  hours  per  day  18 

Available  transient  stall  hours  45,  000 

Operating  utilization  ratio  60% 

Stall  hours  used  per  day  27,  000 

Stall  hours  used  per  year  (305  days)  8,  235,  000 

Average  vehicle  stay  (hours)  3.  5 

Number  of  vehicles  parked  per  year  2,353,000 

Event  Parking 

Arena- exhibit  hall 

Estimated  vehicles  430,  000 

Hours  of  stay  per  vehicle  3.  0 

Hours  of  parking  1,290,000 

Theater  s 

Estimated  vehicles  200,  000 

Hours  of  stay  per  vehicle  3.  0 

Hours  of  parking  600,  000 

Operating  ratios  (percentage  of  revenue) 

Payroll  29% 

Other  expenses  16 

Total  45 
Income  other  than  storage 

Gross  profit  on  sales  of  gasoline,  oil,  and 

accessories  per  vehicle  parked  $0.  04 
Source:    Economics  Research  Associates. 
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parking  garage  in  the  market  area.    A  more  detailed  analysis  of  operating 
ratios  in  comparable  San  Francisco  facilities  is  presented  in  Appendix  A. 

A  summary  of  the  economic  performance  of  the  proposed  parking 
garage  is  presented  in  Table  33.    Gross  profit  from  gasoline  and  accessory 
sales,  computed  in  Table  29  for  selected  San  Francisco  garages,  is 
estimated  at  $0.  04  per  vehicle  parked,  exclusive  of  event  parking  which 
is  comparable  to  both  the  Fifth  and  Mission  and  Civic  Center  Plaza  garages. 
Operating  expenses  were  based  on  operating  ratios  of  other  garages  in 
San  Francisco,  as  shown  in  Appendix  Table  A.    Payroll  expenses  were 
estimated  at  29  percent  of  gross  revenues  and  other  expenses  at  16  percent 
of  gross  revenues,  for  a  total  of  45  percent  of  gross  revenues.    As  shown 
in  Appendix  A,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ellis-O'Farrell  garage,  operating 
expenses  as  a  percentage  of  gross  revenue  ranges  from  40  to  50  percent. 
Based  on  these  data,  the  proposed  garage  operations  will  contribute  $1.  855 
million  toward  debt  service. 
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Table  33 


ESTIMATED  OPERATING  INCOME 
YERBA  BUENA  CENTER  4,  000- CAR  GARAGE 


Reve  nue  s 


Monthly  parking 

Monthly  parkers 
Parking  rate  per  month 
Subtotal 

Hotel  parking 

Number  of  spaces 
Parking  rate  per  month 
Subtotal 

Transient  parking 

Transient  stall  hours  of  use  per  year 
Parking  rate  per  hour 
Subtotal 

Event  parking 

Event  stall  hours  of  use  per  year 
Parking  rate  per  hour 
Subtotal 

Gross  profit  from  gasoline  and 
accessory  sales 
Total  vehicles  parked 
Gross  profit  from  sales 
Subtotal 

Total  gross  operating  revenues 

Operating  expenses 
Payroll 
Other 

Subtotal 

Net  operating  income 


12, 000 
$37. 50 


500 
$45. 00 


, 235, 000 
$0.  25 


1, 890, 000 
$0.  25 


3, 023, 000 
$0.  04 


$977, 880 
539, 520 


Total 


$     450,  000 


270, 000 


2, 059, 000 


472, 500 


120,  920 
$3, 372, 420 


1, 517, 400 
$1, 855, 020 


_1_/  Excludes  vehicles  parked  for  event  use. 
Source:    Economics  Research  Associates. 
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Section  VI 


ECONOMIC  PERFORMANCE  OF  THE  PROPOSED 
YERBA  BUENA  CENTER  AND  ALTERNATIVE  METHODS  OF 
FINANCING  THE  PUBLIC  FACILITIES 

OPERATING  PERFORMANCE 

The  projected  operating  performance  of  the  component  public 
facilities  of  Yerba  Buena  Center  was  presented  in  the  previous  sections; 
projected  utilization,   revenue,  expenses,  and  operating  profits  were  docu- 
mented.    Table  34  summarizes  operating  profits  for  the  various  facilities, 
indicating  a  total  annual  operating  profit  for  the  complex  of  approximately 
$2,  454,  850.    As  shown,   parking  revenues  comprise  over  80  percent  of 
total  operating  income,  while  the   theater  essentially  breaks  even.  The 
exhibit  hall- sports  arena  complex  accounts  for  the  remaining  20  percent  of 
operating  income.     The  percentage  contribution  by  the  various  components 
in  Yerba  Buena  Center  is  comparable  with  other  similar-type  facilities 
in  the  United  States.    It  should  be  noted  that  if  revenues  and  expenses  were 
projected  separately  for  both  the  exhibit  hall  and  sports  arena,  the  former 
would  experience  a  break-even  situation,  with  the  latter  accounting  for  the 
majority  of  operating  income.    Since  there  will  be  a  considerable  cost 
savings  by  operating  both  facilities  under  a  single  management,  operating 
expenses  have  been  projected  for  the  combined  facilities. 

ALTERNATIVE  METHODS  OF 
FINANCING  THE  PUBLIC  FACILITIES 

The  major  cost  of  the  public  facilities  in  Yerba  Buena  Center 
will  be  the  interest  and  repayment  of  principal  on  the  public  debt  that  such 
a  project  entails.     Most  of  the  facilities  of  this  type  recently  constructed  in 
the  United  States  have  involved  the  commitment  of  public  funds  either 
directly  or  indirectly.    ( Participation  by  government  agencies  is  required 
since  most  public  facilities  would  not  be  financially  feasible  without  such 
assistance.  )    The  construction  cost  of  facilities  is  significantly  in  excess 
of  the  amount  that  could  be  committed  on  the  basis  of  the  cash  flow  such 
facilities  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  produce.    Also,  most  public 
facilities  indicate  such  slight  prospects  of  profitability  that  few  private 
investors  will  participate  in  their  financing  on  any  but  a  quasi-donation 
basis,   or  as  purchasers  of  bonds  secured  by  a  pledge  from  a  governmental 
unit  of  some  type. 
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Table  34 


PROJECTED  REVENUES  AND  EXPENSES  FOR 
COMBINED  PUBLIC  FACILITIES 
YERBA  BUENA  CENTER 


Revenues 


Exhibit  hall  rental 

Exhibit  hall  concessions  revenue 

Sports  arena  rental 

Sports  arena  concessions  revenue 

Theater  rental 

Theater  concessions  revenue 
Parking  garage  revenue 


$ 


534, 800 
82, 500 
563, 820 
141, 160 
229, 220 
26, 000 
3, 372, 400 


Total  gross  revenues 


$4,  949,  900 


Operating  expenses 


Exhibit  hall- sports  arena 

Theater 

Parking  garage 


$  743,550 
221, 200 
1, 517, 400 


Total  operating  expenses 


2, 482, 150 


Net  operating  income 


$2, 467, 750 


Source:    Economics  Re  sear  ch  As  soc  iate  s  . 
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Construction  costs  and  operating  income  for  each  component  are 
summarized  below: 


Facility 

Exhibit  hall 
Sports  arena 
Theater 
Parking  garage 

Total 

These  estimated  capital  costs  are  used  in  determining  the  approximate 
debt  service  requirement    or  costs  associated  with  each  of  the  alternative 
methods  of  financing,  as  discussed  in  the  following  pages. 

Hotel  Tax  Revenues 

In  addition  to  utilizing  operating  income  as  one  source  of  revenue 
for  the  retirement  of  bonds,  hotel  room  tax  will  also  be  a  major  source  of 
revenue  for  amortization  of  capital  costs.     Cities  developing  facilities  for 
the  purpose  of  attracting  convention  business  have  increasingly  tended  to 
use  revenues  other  than  property  taxes,   such  as  hotel  room  taxes,  the 
rationale  being  that  hotels  are  the  most  direct  economic  beneficiaries  of 
convention  activity.    The  city  of  San  Francisco  presently  has  a  5  percent 
hotel  room  tax  in  effect.     The  Board  of  Supervisors  has  allocated  40  percent 
of  total  hotel  room  tax  revenues  toward  the  construction  and  operation  of 
the  exhibit  hall- sports  arena  in  Yerba  Buena  Center..?/  Since  these 

facilities  are  expected  to  show  an  operating  profit,  the  hotel  tax  revenues 
will  be  used  to  amortize  their  capital  costs.     Projected  hotel  tax  revenues 
are   shown  in  Table  35.    By  1971,  hotel  tax  revenues  allocated  to  the  com- 
plex are  projected  to  total  $4.  5-$5.  0  million  exclusively  for  use  in  the 
development  of  the  exhibit  hall  and  sports  arena.    This  fund  will  be  used  to 
defray  financing  charges  or  to  cover  funds  for  initial  operating  expenditures. 


j_/  Includes  $9,  171,  160  allocated  for  exhibit  hall-sports  arena  common 
fac  ilitie  s . 

2_/  The  project,  although  not  yet  operational,   is  currently  receiving  40 
percent  of  the  city's  hotel  tax  revenues. 


Annual 
Operating 
Construction  Costs  Income 


$35, 571, 120l/ ] 

11,200,000     J  $  578,730 

4,  136,  000  34,  020 

24,  127,  340  1,  855,  000 


$75,034,460  $2,467,750 
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Table  3  5 


HOTEL  TAX  REVENUES 
CITY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
1967-1980 


Percentage 
Fiscal  Annual 
Year  Increase 


Total  Amount  Allocated  Amount  Allocated 
Estimated        to  Yerba  Buena  for  Other 

Annual  Facilities  Activities 

Revenues  (40  percent)  (60  percent) 


1967- 

1968 

9. 

2% 

$2, 950,  69li/ 

1968- 

1969 

23. 

9 

3,  655, 961—/ 

1, 462, 384 

2, 193,  577 

1  969- 

1970 

6. 

0 

3,  875,  000 

1, 550, 000 

2,  325,  000 

1970- 

1971 

6. 

0 

4, 108, 000 

1, 643, 000 

2, 465, 000 

1971- 

1972 

6. 

0 

4, 354, 000 

1, 742, 000 

2, 612, 000 

1972- 

1973 

6. 

0 

4,  615,  000 

1,  846,  000 

2, 769, 000 

1973- 

1974 

6. 

0 

4, 892, 000 

1, 957, 000 

2, 935, 000 

1974- 

1975 

6. 

0 

5, 186, 000 

2, 074, 000 

3, 112, 000 

1975- 

1976 

3. 

0 

5,  342, 000 

2,  137,  000 

3,  205,  000 

1976- 

1977 

3. 

0 

5,  502, 000 

2, 208, 000 

3, 301, 000 

1977- 

1978 

3. 

0 

5,  667,  000 

2, 267, 000 

3, 400, 000 

1978- 

1979 

3 

0 

5, 839, 000 

2, 336, 000 

3, 503, 000 

1979- 

1980 

3. 

0 

6, 014, 000 

2, 406, 000 

3,  608,  000 

1/  Actual  reported  figures;   1968-  1969  first  year  of  Yerba  Buena  Center 
allocation. 

Source:    San  Francisco  Redevelopment  Agency. 
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AVAILABLE  FINANCING  METHODS 


FOR  THE  RESPECTIVE  FACILITIES 

Essentially  six  methods  of  bond  financing  are  available  to  the 
Redevelopment  Agency  for  funding  one  or  more  of  the  facilities:    (1)  general 
obligation;    (2)  joint  authority;    (3)  lease  revenue;    (4)  nonprofit  corporation; 
(5)  parking  revenue;   and  (6)  tax  allocation.    Each  type  of  bond  along  with 
its  advantages  and  disadvantages  is  discussed  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

General  Obligation  Bonds 

The  majority  of  postwar  public  projects  have  been  financed  by  general 
obligation  bonds  issued  by  the  city  directly  concerned.     The  principal  advan- 
tage of  this  method  is  that  it  is  the  least  costly  of  all  forms  of  bond  financing 
in  terms  of  interest,   since  the  tax  base  and  taxing  authority  of  the  commu- 
nity is  pledged  for  repayment. 

General  obligation  bond  financing  also  requires  approval  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  voting  public.  Under  current  market  conditions,  the  bonds 
would  carry  a  5.  75  percent  interest  rate  over  a  30-year  period. 

With  the  increasing  costs  of  city  government  and  the  corresponding 
increases  in  the  city's  tax  rate,  very  few  general  obligation  bond  issues 
have  received  voter  approval  in  the  past  several  years;    and  with  San 
Francisco's  $2.06  increase  per  $100  of  assessed  valuation  for 
the  1969-1970  fiscal  year  over  the  preceding  period,   passage  of  a  general 
obligation  bond  issue  appears  remote  at  this  time. 

Joint  Powers  Authority  Act  Bonds 

This  method  of  financing  was  utilized  in  Los  Angeles,   Fresno,  and 
Anaheim  to  finance  their  auditorium- convention  center  developments.  Basic- 
ally,  it  involves  an  agreement  under  the  Joint  Power  s  Author ity  Act  (State 
Government  Code )  between  the  city  and  either  the  county  or  a  district  which 
has  the  power  to  construct  a  building,  such  as  a  school  district,  to  form  an 
Authority  for  the  issuance  of  bonds  and  facility  construction.   The  city  then 
leases  the  facility  for  an  amount  sufficient  to  amortize  bond  principal  and 
interest  payments.  Upon  liquidation  of  debt,  the  facility  becomes  city  property. 

The  principal  adva  ntage  s  of  this  form  of  financing  are:  ( 1 )  bonded  indebt- 
edness does  not  affect  the  legal  debt  position  of  the  city;  and  (2)  submission  of 
the  project  to  the  electorate  is  not  required.   The  principal  disadvantage  is  that 
interest  cost  is  greater  (by  0.  5  percent)  than  with  general  obligation  bonds, 
although  lower  than  with  other  financing  methods.  Under  current  bond  market 
conditions,  joint  authority  bonds  carry  a  6.  25  percent  interest  rate. 
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Lease  Revenue  Bonds 


Lease  revenue  bonds  can  be  issued  by  a  redevelopment  agency  to  con- 
struct the  proposed  facilities.   The  facilities  are  then  leased  to  the  city  by  the 
agencyfor  an  amout  equal  to  the  annual  debt  service  requirement  less  any 
operating  income  and  other  revenue  pledged  toward  annual  debt  service  re- 
quirements. For  the  bonds  to  be  salable,  the  city  mustbe  committed  to  lease 
the  facilities.  Under  current  bond  market  conditions ,  lease  revenue  bonds 
carry  an  interest  rate  similar  to  Joint  Power  s  Authority  bonds- - 6.  2  5  percent. 

Nonprofit  Corporation  Bonds 

This  method,  used  for  development  of  the  Los  Angeles  Music  Center, 
involves  an  agreement  by  either  a  private  or  nonprofit  corporation  to  con- 
struct the  proposed  facility  on  land  leased  from  the  city.     The  corporation 
issues  bonds  for  construction  and  in  turn  leases  the  facility  to  the  city  at  a 
rental  rate  sufficient  to  amortize  the  bonded  indebtedness,  with  facility 
ownership  reverting  to  the  city  at  the  end  of  the  lease  term.    Either  the 
city  (as  in  Phoenix)  or  a  nonprofit  organization  (as  in  San  Diego)  operates 
the  facility. 

There  are  other  variations  on  this  arrangement.     Private  financing 
was  used  in  San  Diego,  where  the  City  Employees  Retirement  Fund  bought 
the  land  and  advanced  construction  funds  to  the  city  for  the  $20  million 
Community  Concourse  Development,  after  two  bond  issues  had  been  voted 
down.     Generally,  however,  private  financing  is  considerably  more  expen- 
sive than  some  form  of  tax-exempt  bond  issue  and  is  rarely  employed. 

Lease  purchase  arrangements  have  the  same  advantages  as  joint 
authority  bonds;  the  city's  debt  position  is  not  affected  and  approval  by  the 
electorate  is  not  required.     The  basic  disadvantage  is  that  these  bonds  carry 
a  higher  interest  expense,  for  two  primary  reasons:    (1)  interest  income  is 
not  exempt  from  state  income  tax;  and  (2)  banks,   normally  a  large  buyer, 
do  not  favor  the  purchase  of  nonprofit  corporation  bonds  since  these  bonds 
are  not  eligible  for  securing  public  deposits.    In  addition,   it  is  becoming 
more  difficult  to  obtain  Internal  Revenue  Service  approval  for  nonprofit 
incorporation  than  in  the  past.    A  nonprofit  bond  carries  a  7  percent  interest 
rate  in  today's  bond  market. 
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Parking  Revenue  Bonds 


The  Parking  Authority  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  was 
established  under  the  provisions  of  the  Parking  Law  of  1949.     It  is  an 
independent  agency  whose  primary  purpose  is  to  provide  off-street  parking 
facilities  for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.     Parking  revenue  bonds 
are  issued  under  provision  of  the  Parking  Law  of  1949  (Part  2  of  Division  18, 
Sections  3Z500  et  seq.  ;  of  the  Street  and  Highways  Code  of  the  State  of 
California).     The  adoption  of  the  revenue  bond  method  of  financing  can  be 
authorized  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 
However,   parking  revenue  bonds  have  not  been  used  to  finance  garages  in 
the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.     The  majority  of  the  garages  in 
San  Francisco  have  been  financed  by  the  issuance  of  nonprofit  corporation 
bonds . 

Under  a  parking  revenue  bond  approach  the  Parking  Authority  issues 
the  bonds,  and  constructs  the  parking  garages  from  the  bond  proceeds.  The 
Authority  then  leases  the   parking  structures  to  the  city  for  an  amount  equal 
to  annual  interest  and  principal  payments  on  the  bonds.     The  city  agrees  to 
take  such  actions  as  may  be  necessary  to  include  and  maintain  in  its  budget 
for  each  fiscal  year  all  rentals  payable  by  the  city  during  each  fiscal  year. 
The  bonds  are  secured  primarily  by  an  exclusive  pledge  of  the  city's 
rental  payments  and  by  an  initial  deposit  to  be  made  into  the  Reserve  Fund 
from  bond  proceeds  to  meet  interest  payments  during  the  construction 
phase.     These  bonds  are  exempt  from  income  taxes  of  the  United  States 
under  present  federal  income  tax  laws  and  they  are  also  exempt  from  per- 
sonal income  taxes  of  the  state  of  California  under  present  state  income 
tax  laws.     Since  these  bonds  are  issued  by  the  Parking  Authority,  they  do 
not  increase  the  legal  indebtedness  position  of  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco.     Under  current  land  market  conditions,  this  type  of  bond  carries 
a  7  percent  interest  rate. 

Tax  Allocation  Bonds 

Tax  allocation  bondsJ-/  represent  a  sixth  method  of  financing  the 
proposed  facilities  in  the  Yerba  Buena  Center.    These  bonds  are  secured 
by  the  irrevocable  and  first  pledge  of  tax  allocation  revenues.    Tax  alloca- 
tion revenues  are  derived  from  additional  taxes  which  become  available  as 
assessed  valuation  increases  within  the  project  area.    This  assessed  valua- 
tion of  taxable  property  must  be  frozen  at  the  existing  level  prior  to  adoption 
of  the  redevelopment  plan.    Taxes  derived  from  increments  on  assessed 
valuation  over  the  frozen  tax  base  are  allocated  to  the  Redevelopment 
Agency  for  use  in  repaying  debt  service  on  bonds  issued  to  finance  the  project. 

_1  /     Sometimes  referred  to  as  tax  increment  or  tax  anticipation  bonds. 
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The  primary  advantage  of  this  financing  method  is  that  the  bonds 
issued  by  the  Redevelopment  Agency  are  not  a  debt  of  the  city  of  San 
Francisco  and  therefore  do  not  affect  the  tax  structure  of  the  city.  In 
addition,  the  issuance  of  these  bonds  does  not  require  voter  approval. 

Several  disadvantages  are  inherent  in  tax  allocation  bonds.  Under 
current  bond  market  conditions,  they  carry  a  7  percent  interest  rate,  which 
is  higher  than  general  obligation  and  Joint  Power  Authority  bonds,  and  since 
they  are  not  secured  either  by  the  city  or  a  contractual  agreement  with  the 
city,  these  bonds  are  more  difficult  to  sell.    In  fact,  presently,   it  is  very 
difficult  to  sell  tax  allocation  bonds  unless  there  is  visible  evidence  of 
development.    Also,  the  total  amount  of  the  bond  issue  is  higher  than 
the  five  other  alternatives,    and  the  proceeds  of  the  issue  must 
include  the  necessary  funds  to  meet  interest  payments  during  the  first  few 
years  of  project  development.    Normally,  a  period  of  three  to  five  years  is 
necessary  for  the  tax  allocation  revenues  to  either  equal  or  exceed  interest 
payments  in  the  absence  of  other  sources  of  revenue.    Under  the  first  five 
financing  alternatives,   normally  two  years'  interest  must  be  funded  in  the 
original  amount  of  the  bond  issue. 

Revenue  bonds  were  not  considered,   since  the  amount  of  the  revenue 
bonds  that  can  be  issued  is  generally  limited  to  approximately  10  times 
projected  income  available  for  debt  retirement.    As  shown,  the  required 
bonding  for  the  construction  of  the  proposed  facilities  is  considerably  in 
excess  of  this  10-times  maximum. 

FINANCIAL  IMPLICATIONS  OF  ALTERNATIVE 
METHODS  OF  FINANCING  THE  PROPOSED  FACILITIES 

The  financial  implications  of  the  annual  debt  service  requirements 
and  potential  cost  to  the  city  for  each  facility  are  discussed  in  the  following 
paragraphs  for  the  first  five  alternatives.    Tax  allocation  bonds  will  be 
discussed  separately. 

Exhibit  Hall-Sports  Arena 

As  shown  in  Table  36,  annual  debt  service  for  the  exhibit  hall- sports 
arena  ranges  fron  $3,716  to  $4,386  million  under  the  four  financing  al- 
ternatives, assuming  a  30 -year  maturity  on  the  bonds.    The  net  annual  cost 
to  the  city  ranges  from  $1  ,063  to  $1  ,733  million.    The  issuance  of  general 
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Table  36 


PROJECTED  ANNUAL  DEBT  SERVICE  REQUIREMENTS 
EXHIBIT  HALL- SPORTS  ARENA 


General  Lease  Revenue 

Obligation  or  Joint  Nonprofit 

Bonds  Authority  Bonds  Bonds 

30  Years  at  30  Years  at  30  Years  at 

5.  75%  Interest  6.2  5%  Interest  7.  0%  Interest 

Total  Capital  Investment!/       $  46,771,000  $  46,771,000  $  46,771,000 

Interest  Reserve  Fund^Z               6,129,000  6,729,000  8,229,000 

Total  bonding  requirement    $   52,900,000  $  53,500,000  $  55,000,000 

Total  Debt  Service 
Requir  erne 

Bond  redemption                      $  52,900,000  $  53,500,000  $  55,000,000 

Interest  requirement                   58,  586,  000  65,  270,  000  76,  580,  000 

Total                                       $111,486,000  $118,770,000  $131,580,000 

Annual  Debt  Service 

Requirement                               $     3,716,000  $     3,959,000  $  4,386,000 

Net  Annual  Cost  to  City 
Annual  debt  service 

requirement                             $     3,716,000  $     3,959,000  $  4,386,000 
Less: 

Operating  income 

from  facility                                   578,730  578,730  578,730 

Hotel  taxi/                                   2, 074, 000  2, 074, 000  2, 074, 000 

Net  annual  cost  to  city          $     1,063,270  $     1,306,270  $  1,733,270 

Increase  in  the  tax  ratei/                $0,048  $0,059  $0,079 
(per  $100  of  assessed 
valuation) 


J_/  Component  capital  costs:   exhibit  hall  $26,  399,  960;    sports  arena 
$11,  200,  000;  common  facilities  $9,  171,  160.  Amount  of  bond  issue 
includes  funds  to  meet  the  first  two  years'  interest  payments. 

2/   Proceeds  from  bond  issue  must  include  funds  to  meet  the  first  two  years 
of  interest  payments. 

_3/   Does  not  include  bonding  costs. 

_4/  Projections  for  1974-1975  fiscal  year. 

_5/   Based  on  1969-  1970  estimated  assessed  valuation  of  $2.2  billion. 
Source:    Economics  Research  Associates. 


obligation  bonds  results  in  a  tax  rate  increase  of  $0.  05  per  $100  of  assessed 
valuation  while  the  issuance  of  nonprofit  bonds  would  necessitate  an  increase 
of  $0.  08.     Clearly,  the  most  economical  method  of  bond  financing  the  pro- 
posed facilities  is  through  general,  obligation;  however,  as  previously  stated, 
the  chances  of  approval  by  the  electorate  is  very  remote  at  this  time.  Of 
the  three  remaining  alternatives,  the  net  cost  to  the  city  is  reduced  by 
$427,  000  per  year  with  the  issuance  of  joint  authority  or  lease  revenue,  as 
opposed  to  nonprofit  corporation  bonds. 

Parking  Garage 

Annual  debt  service  requirements  for  the  parking  garage,  as  shown 
in  Table  37,   range  from  $1,  918,  000  for  general  obligation  bond  financingto 
$2,248,  000  for  nonprofit  corporation  or  parking  revenue  bond  financing.  The 
net  annual  cost  to  the  city  after  application  of  estimated  operating  income 
against  the  debt  service  requirements  under  lease  revenue  and  nonprofit 
corporation  or  parking  revenue  bonds  is  $187,  000  and  $393,  000,  respective- 
ly.  The  cost  to  the  city  per  $100  of  assessed  valuation,  based  on  1969-1970 
assessed  valuation  of  $2.  2  billion,  is  $0.01  or  $0.02  for  lease  revenue  and 
parking  revenue  or  nonprofit  corporation  bonds,  respectively.    Since  a  legal 
distinction  may  exist  between  a  building  and  a  structure  and  a  Joint  Powers 
Authority  is  formed  to  finance  and  construct  buildings  only,  no  parking 
structures  have  been  financed  with  this  type  of  bond.  Hence,  Joint  Powers 
Authority  bonds  were  not  considered  as  a  possible  method  of  financing  the 
proposed  garages. 

Theater 

Based  on  a  capital  investment  of  $4,  136  and  an  amount  sufficient  to 
meet  the  first  two-year  interest  payments,  annual  debt  service  requirements 
range  from  $330,  000  to  $392,  000,  as  shown  in  Table  38.  The  net  annual  cost 
to  the  city  is  reduced  by  only  $34,  000  per  year  under  each  alternative  since 
the  facility  yields  very  little  operating  income.  Since  the  net  annual  cost  to 
the  city  approximates  only  $300,  000,  the  increase  in  the  tax  rate  per  $100  of 
asse s sed  valuation  is  slightly  less  than  $0.  02  under  each  alternative. 

Total  Public  Facility  Financing 

The  total  cost  of  financing  all  public  facilities  in  Yerba  Buena  Center 
is  shown  in  Table  39.  Only  those  methods  under  which  all  facilities  can  be 
financed  are  shown.    In  evaluating  the  financial  implications  of  each  alterna- 
tive, it  is  obvious  that  general  obligation  bonds  represent  the  least  costly 
method.  However,  for  reasons  previously  discussed,  this  type  of  financing  is 
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Table  37 

PROJECTED  ANNUAL  DEBT  SERVICE  REQUIREMENTS 
4,  000- CAR  PARKING  GARAGE 


Total  Capital  Investment 
Interest  Reserve  Fundi/ 

Total  bonding  requirement 

Total  Debt  Service 

Requireme  n^7 
Bond  redemption 
Interest  requirement 

Total 

Annual  Debt  Service 
Requireme  nt 

Net  Annual  Cost  to  City 
Annual  debt  service 
requirement 
Less:   Operating  income 
from  facility 

Net  annual  profit 
(or  cost)  to  city 

3  / 

Increase  in  the  tax  rate—' 
(per  $100  of  assessed 
valuation) 


General 
Obligation 

Bond  s 
3  0  Year  s  at 


Lease 
Revenue  Bonds 
30  Years  at 


Parking 
Revenue  or 
Nonprofit 
Bonds 
3  0  Year  s  at 


5.7  5%  Interest    6.  2  5%  Interest    7.  0%  Interest 


$24,  127,  000 
3, 173, 000 


$24,  127,  000 
3, 473, 000 


$24,  127,  000 
3, 973, 000 


$27,300,000       $27,600,000  $28,100,000 


$27,  300,  000 
30,  235,  000 


$27,600,000  $28,100,000 
33,660,000  39,300,000 


$57,535,000       $61,260,000  $67,400,000 


$  1,918,000       $  2,042,000      $  2,248,000 


$  1,918,000       $  2,042,000       $  2,248,000 


1, 855, 000 


1, 855, 000 


1,  855,  000 


($        63,000)     ($       187,000)    ($  393,000) 
$0,003  $0,009  $0,018 


_1/  Proceeds  from  bond  issue  most  include  funds  to  meet  the  first  two  years' 

interest  payments. 
2/  Does  not  include  bonding  costs. 

3/  Based  on  1969-1970  estimated  assessed  valuation  of  $2.2  billion. 
Source:    Economics  Research  As  sociate  s. 
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Table  38 


PROJECTED  ANNUAL  DEBT  SERVICE  REQUIREMENTS 

THEATER 

General  Lease  Revenue 

Obligation  or  Joint  Nonprofit 

Bonds  Authority  Bonds  Bonds 

30  Years  at  30  Years  at  30  Years  at 

5.  75%  Interest  6.2  5%  Interest  7.  0%  Interest 

Total  Capital  Investment          $4,136,000  $  4,136,000  $  4,136,000 

Interest  Reserve  Fundi/               564,000  664,000  764,000 

Total  bonding  requirement   $4,700,000  $  4,800,000  $  4,900,000 

Total  Debt  Service 
Requirement^  / 

Bond  redemption                      $4,700,000  $  4,800,000  $  4,900,000 

Interest  requirement                 5,  200,  000  5,  850,  000  6,  860,  000 

Total                                      $9,900,000  $10,650,000  $11,760,000 

Annual  Debt  Service 

Requirement                               $     330,000  $       355,000  $  392,000 

Net  Annual  Cost  to  City 
Annual  debt  service 

requirement                             $     330,000  $       355,000  $  392,000 
Less:  Operating  income 

from  facility                          34,  000  34,  000  34,  000 

Net  annual  cost  to  city           $     296,000  $       321,000  $  358,000 

Increase  in  the  tax  rate!/             $0,013  $0,146  $0,016 
(per  $100  of  assessed 
valuation) 


1/  Proceeds  from  bond  issue  must  include  funds  to  meet  the  first  two  years' 

interest  payments. 
2/  Does  not  include  bonding  costs. 

_3/  Based  on  1969-  1970  estimated  assessed  valuation  of  $2.  2  billion. 
Source:    Economics  Research  Associates. 
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Table  39 

PROJECTED  ANNUAL  DEBT  SERVICE  REQUIREMENTS 
PUBLIC  FACILITIES- YERBA  BUENA  CENTER^ 

General  Lease  Nonprofit 

Obligation  Bonds  Revenue  Bonds  Bonds 

30  Years  at  30  Years  at       30  Years  at 

5.  75%  Interest  6.  25%  Interest    7.  0%  Interest 

Total  Capital  Investment          $  75,034,000  $  75,034,000     $  75,034,000 

Interest  Reserve  Fundi/                9,866,000  10,866,000  12,966,000 

Total  Bonding  Requirement    $  84,900,000  $  85,900,000     $  88,000,000 

Total  Debt  Service 
Requirement^ 

Bond  redemption                     $   84,900,000  $  85,900,000     $  88,000,000 

Interest  requirement                  94,  021,  000  104,  780,  000       122,  740,  000 

Total                                   $178,921,000  $190,680,000  $210,740,000 
Annual  Debt  Service 

Requirement                              $     5,964,000  $     6,356,000     $  7,026,000 

Net  Annual  Cost  to  City 
Annual  debt  service 

requirement                            $     5,964,000  $     6,356,000     $  7,026,000 
Less: 
Operating  income  for 

r  ^  exhibit  hall -sports  arena             578,730  578,730  578,730 

Hotel  tax  revenues!/  2,074,000  2,074,000  2,074,000 
Operating  income  from 

parking  garage                           1,855,000  1,855,000  1,855,000 
Operating  income  from 

theater   34,  000   34,  000   34,  000 

Net  annual  cost  to  city         $     1,422,270  $     1,814,270     $  2,484,276 

Increase  in  the  tax  rate^./ 
(per  $100  of  assessed 

valuation)                                       $0,065  $0,082  $0,113 


See  footnotes  on  the  following  page. 
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Table  39 
(Continued) 


1/     Includes  exhibit  hall- sports  arena,  parking  garage,  and  theater. 
2/     Proceeds  from  bond  issue  must  include  funds  to  meet  the  first  two 

years'  interest  payments. 
3/     Does  not  include  bonding  costs. 
4/     Projections  for  1974-1975  fiscal  year. 

5/     Based  on  1969-1970  estimated  assessed  valuation  of  $2.  2  billion. 
Source:    Economics  Research  Associates. 
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not  feasible  at  this  time.   The  issuance  of  lease  revenue  bonds  compared  with 
nonprofit  corporation  bonds  will  result  in  an  annual  cost  reduction  to  the  city 
of  approximately  $670,  000,  or  about  $20.  1  million  over  the  30-year  term  of 
the  bonds. 


Tax  Allocation  Bonds  -  Combined  Facilities 

An  analysis  of  tax  allocation  bond  financing  is  presented  on  the 
basis  of  funding  the  entire  project  with  one  bond  issue.     Tax  allocation 
bonds,   with  a  30-year  maturity,   would  carry  a  7  percent  interest  rate. 
Discussions  with  financial  bonding  institutions  indicated  that  if  the  devel- 
opment is  phased  and  a  series  of  bond  issues  required,   any  problems 
arising  during  development  would  render  the  successful  issuance  of  addi- 
tional bonds  extremely  doubtful. 

Two  estimated  bond  retirement  schedules  serve  as  the  basis  for 
evaluating  this  alternative.    Schedule  A   assumes  an  $88  million  tax  allo- 
cation bond  issue  at  7  percent  with  a  30-year  maturity;  Schedule  B,  a 
$95  million  bond  issue  at  7  percent  with  a  30-year  maturity.  Increases 
in  assessed  valuation  (and  therefore  projected  tax  revenues),   as  derived 
by  the  Redevelopment  Agency,   are  shown  in  Table  40.    Bond  retirement 
Schedule  A,    shown  in  Table  41,  assumes  utilization  of  the  $4.  5  million 
hotel  tax  reserve  fund  to  retire  the  bonds.    Schedule  B,   presented  in 
Table  42,  does  not  assume  utilization  of  hotel  tax  reserve  fund.  Under 
Schedule  A,    an  estimated  $88  million  in  bonds  will  be  issued,   with  the 
provision  that  two  years'  interest  will  be  provided  from  bond  proceeds, 
with  the  minimum  reserve  fund  balance  thereafter  equalling  one  year's 
interest  on  all  bonds  outstanding.     Under  Schedule  A,   although  not  normally 
the  case,   the  bonds  could  be  retired  in  1983,  with  interest  paid  over  this 
period  totaling  nearly  $50  million. 

Under  Schedule  B,   an  estimated  $95  million  in  bonds  will  be  issued; 
this  increase  over  "A"  is  a  result  of  the  absence  of  $4.  5  million  in  hotel 
tax  revenues  during  the  first  year  available  for  interest  payments. 
Schedule  B  calls  for  three  years'  interest  to  be  provided  from  bond 
proceeds,   with  the  minimum  reserve  fund  balance  thereafter  being  an 
amount  equal  to  one  year's  interest  on  all  bonds  outstanding.  Bonds 
could  be  retired  in  1984,   with  interest  paid  over  this  period  totaling 
$57  million. 
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FINANCING  RECOMMENDATIONS 


In  view  of  the  foregoing  analysis,  the  most  viable  method  of  finan- 
cing the  proposed  facilities  is  summarized  below: 

Facility  Recommended  Alternative 

Exhibit  hall- sports  arena         Joint  Powers  Authority  or 

lease  revenue  bonds 

Parking  garages  Nonprofit  corporation  or 

parking  revenue  bonds 

Theater  Private  contribution 


Exhibit  Hall-Sports  Arena 

Joint  Powers  Authority  or  lease  revenue  bonds  represent  the  least 
costly  method  of  financing  the  proposed  exhibit  hall- sports  arena.  As 
previously  mentioned,  general  obligation  bond  financing,  which  carries  a 
lower  interest  rate  (5.  75  percent),  is  impractical  at  this  time.    Under  both 
methods  of  financing,  total  debt  service  requirements  are  $3,  939  million, 
which  reflects  6.25  percent,    30-year  financing.    Of  the  two  methods,  lease 
revenue  bonds  issued  by  the  Redevelopment  Agency  would  give  the  Agency 
better  control  and  flexibility  during  the  construction  phase  of  the  project. 
Under  both  types  of  financing,  the  city  would  lease  the  facilities  for  an 
amount  equal  to  annual  debt  service  requirements.      The  city's  annual 
obligation  would  then  be  reduced  by  operating  income  and  total  tax  revenues. 

Nonprofit  corporation  bonds  were  not  recommended,   since  the  net 
annual  cost  to  the  city  is  considerably  higher  when  compared  to  the  recom- 
mended alternative.     The  higher  interest  rate  (7  percent)  on  nonprofit 
corporation  bonds  is  responsible  for  the  higher  net  annual  cost  to  the  city. 
The  annual  debt  service  requirement  under  this  alternative  is  $4,  386,  000 
or  $327,  000  higher  annually  compared  to  the  recommended  alternative. 

Tax  allocation  bonds  represent  the  least  desirable  and  most  costly 
method  of  financing  the  proposed  facilities.    In  addition  to  carrying  a  7 
percent  interest  rate,  an  interest  reserve  fund  equal  to  three-to- five  years' 
interest  must  be  established  from  the  proceeds  of  the  original  bond  issue. 
Therefore,  the  amount  of  the  original  bond  issue  is  considerably  higher 
when  compared  to  alternative  methods  of  financing,  which  normally  fund 
two-years'  interest,  assuming  an  18-month  construction  period. 
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Tax  allocation  bonds,   of  those  bonds  discussed,  are  the  most  dif- 
ficult to  sell.     In  fact,   unless  all  tax  allocation  revenues  from  the  project 
are  pledged  toward  retirement  of  the  bonds,  they  are  virtually  impossible 
to  sell. 


Parking  Garages 

The  recommended  method  of  financing  the  parking  garages  is  non- 
profit corporation  or  parking  revenue  bonds.    Annual  debt  service  require- 
ments under  both  methods  is  $2.2  million,  which  reflects  7  percent,  30-year 
financing.     This  amount  will  be  reduced  annually  by  an  estimated  $1,  855,  000 
the  operating  revenues  generated  from  the  garages.     Based  on  a  1969-  1970 
assessed  valuation  of  $2.  2  billion,  the  net  annual  cost  to  the  city  is  $0.  02 
per  $100  of  assessed  valuation.     To  float  a  bond  issue  of  this  magnitude 
($28.  1  million),  the  city  must  be  committed  to  a  lease  on  the  garages. 

The  city  has  successfully  financed  the  majority  of  the  municipal 
garages  with  nonprofit  corporation  bonds.     To  date,  the  Parking  Authority 
has  not  issued  any  parking  revenue  bonds.     While  both  financing  alternatives 
carry  a  similar  interest  rate,   nonprofit  corporation  bonds,   from  the  city's 
point  of  view,   may  be  preferable  due  to  their  proven  success  in  terms  of 
financing  parking  garages. 

While  tax  allocation  bonds  carry  a  similar  interest  rate,   for  reasons 
discussed  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  they  are  not  recommended  as  a 
potential  financing  method. 

Theater 

In  other  communities,    strong  financial  support  for  projects  of  this 
type  has  come  from  fund-raising  drives  organized  by  interested  persons 
and  from  gifts  of  residents  and  business  firms  either  in  cash  or  as  special 
equipment  and  furnishings  for  the  facility.     Since  simultaneous  construction 
of  the  theater  with  other  facilities  is  not  imperative  and  operating  revenues 
contribute  little  to  annual  debt  service,  the  city  may  be  reluctant  to  commit 
itself  to  a  lease  on  the  facility.     Therefore,   an  organized  drive  in  the 
community  to  raise  $4,136  million  for  construction  of  the  theater  represents 
the  best  alternative. 
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With  regard  to  private  fund-raising  campaigns,  the  following  eight 
points  of  counsel  were  given  to  the  California  Institute  of  the  Arts  by  the 
director  of  the  Tyrone  Guthrie  Theater  in  Minneapolis,  following  completion 
of  a  drive  to  raise  $2  million  for  their  facility: 

1.  Solicit  by  mail  those  persons  whose  educational  level  makes 
them  prime  prospects  for  supporting  the  arts  (that  is,  doctors, 
attorneys,  other  professional  people,  members  of  various  civic 
groups,  and  the  like). 

2.  Use  all  available  media  for  public  relations  efforts:  news- 
papers, radio  (FM  and  AM),  television,  regional  magazines. 
The  role  of  the  newspaper  is  vital  to  the  campaign. 

3.  Establish  a  sound  legal  basis  for  the  fund-raising  organization. 

4.  Solicit  at  least  25  percent  of  the  goal  in  large  contributions 
before  announcing  the  drive. 

5.  Hire  an  independent  auditor  to  check  all  gifts  received  and 
expenses  incurred. 

6.  Avoid  high  fund-raising  costs  by  not  employing  a  professional 
fund-raiser.     (Tyrone  Guthrie  Theater  incurred  only  $85,000 
in  expenses  while  raising  $2.  5  million,  which  amounts  to  3 
percent  of  the  total  amount  raised.  ) 

7.  Approach  a  major  contributor  only  through  an  individual  of 
equal,  or  preferably  higher,   social  and/or  economic  status. 
The  proposed  facility's  board  of  directors  must  assume  this 
responsibility  and  the  board  itself  must  include  people  in  these 
categories. 

8.  Plan  to  raise  at  least  75  percent  of  the  desired  funds  from 
major  contributors.    One- fourth  of  the  goal  might  be  obtained 
from  contributors  of  $10.  00  to  $100.    It  is  important  to  have 
the  widespread  support  represented  by  small  contributions. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  possibility  of  financing  some  portion 
of  the  capital  cost  through  private  contributions  and  a  bond  issue.  Normally, 
net  income  can  be  used  to  support  a  sizable  bond  issue.    However,  the 
projected  net  income  for  the  theater  is  $34,  000.     Based  upon  the  usually 
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accepted  lending-to- income  relationship  of  10:1  for  revenue  bonds,  an  issue 
of  only  $340,  000  could  be  supported,  which  represents  less  than  10  percent 
of  estimated  construction  cost.    Assuming  issuance  of  nonprofit  corporation 
bonds  for  every  $100,  000  raised,  the  annual  debt  service  requirement  is 
reduced  by  $8,  200.    In  addition,  the  city  may  be  more  willing  to  participate 
in  the  financing  of  the  theater  if  there  is  substantial  public  contribution  and 
interest . 
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SECTION  VII 

EVALUATION  OF  ESTIMATED  CONSTRUCTION  COSTS 


TOTAL  COSTS 

Facility  costs  for  the  complex  have  been  estimated  by  a 
construction  cost  consultant  on  the  basis  of  architectural  sketches 
provided  by  an  urban  design  team.    As  detailed  engineering  drawings 
and  specifications  are  not  available,  the  estimates  are  representative, 
rather  than  definitive.    Based  upon  prevailing  wage  and  material  costs 
in  San  Francisco  during  January  1969,   ERA  considers  these  estimates 
sufficiently  accurate  for  planning  purposes.     ERA  has  further  projected 
the  costs  to  1980  (please  see  Table  43),  based  upon  trends  in  wage  and 
material  costs  in  the  city  since  1949.— '   Separate  projections  are  shown 
for  the  exhibit  hall-meeting  room  complex,   sports  arena,  parking 
garages,  and  theater.    All  estimations  do  not  include  land  acquisition 
and  financing  costs,  architect's  fees,  or  other  minor  common  facility 
costs . 

The  construction  cost  estimates  for  the  current  year  have 
been  based  on  experience  at  recently  constructed  facilities  in  other 
cities,  adjusted  for  time  and  location.    Such  costs  for  the  respective 
facilities  are  presented  in  Tables  44  to  47. 

Comparison  of  Yerba  Buena  Center  cost  estimates  with  the 
adjusted  costs  of  the  other  facilities  suggests  that  the  exhibition  hall 
and  sports  arena  are  generally  in  line  with  the  accepted  concept  of  such 
public  facilities  in  other  cities.    The  comparison  further  reveals  that 
the  theater,  as  visualized,  should  cost  somewhat  less  than  those  in 
other  cities;  the  parking  garage  appears  to  be  relatively  expensive. 


1/  The  projections  are  based  upon  a  1  percent  increase  during  1969, 
a  2  percent  increase  during  1970,  and  a  4.  5  percent  annual  increase 
during  the  remainder  of  the  period.     During  1968,  wage  and  material 
costs  in  San  Francisco  rose  9.  2  percent.    ERA  assumes  this  sharp 
rise  will  check  further  increases  until  1971. 
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Table  47 


COMPARATIVE  CONSTRUCTION  COSTS  OF 
SAN  FRANCISCO  GARAGES 


Cost  per  Stall 


Actual  Year  of  Adjusted  to 
 Facility   Co  st  Construction  October  1 9  6  9—  ^ 

St.   Mary's  Square  $2,777  1954  $5,235 

Fifth  and  Mission  1,971  1958  3,088 

Sutter-Stockton  3,948  I960  5,961 

Civic  Center  Plaza  3,080  I960  4,651 

Portsmouth  Square  4,000  1962  5,568 

Japanese  Cultural  Center  4,110  1967  5,031 

Golden  Gateway  5,045  1966  5,696 

Fifth  and  Mission  extension!/  2,900  --  2,900 

Yerba  Buena  Centerl/  6,032  --  6,032 


\_l     Engineering  News  Record,  building  cost  index. 

2/     Bid  price. 

_3/     Estimated  cost. 

Sources:    City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  Parking  Authority. 
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Estimated  Cost  of  Sports  Arena 


ERA  found  that  the  public  is  willing  to  support  a  sports  arena  that 
is  uniformly  high  quality  in  its  construction.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
major  metropolitan  areas  in  which  interest  in  sports  runs  high,  but  which 
do  not  have  buildings  which  can  be  used  for  a  variety  of  sports  activities. 
The  projected  $800  per  seat  cost  for  the  Yerba  Buena  Center  Sports  Arena 
compares  favorably  with  estimated  reproduction  costs  of  other  facilities 
throughout  the  United  States.    As  shown  in  Table  47,  the  cost  estimate  for 
the  Yerba  Buena  Center  Sports  Arena  is  approximately  $110  per  seat  higher 
than  the  estimated  reproduction  cost  of  the  Oakland  Alameda  County  Arena, 
however,  the  $800  per  seat  estimate  is  lower  than  the  estimated  reproduc- 
tion costs  for  both  the  Los  Angeles  Sports  Arena  and  the  Forum. 


Estimated  Cost  of  Exhibition  Hall 

Evaluation  of  the  Yerba  Buena  Center  Exhibit  Hall  in  terms  of 
comparative  facilities  was  more  difficult  than  for  the  sports  arena  in 
view  of  the  very  limited  number  of  recently  constructed  exhibition 
facilities  of  comparable  size  and  function  in  the  United  States.  The 
Houston  Astrohall,  for  example,  though  presently  used  as  a  convention/ 
show  facility,  was  originally  designed  as  a  livestock  exposition  hall. 
Cost  of  equipment,   refitting,  and  architect  and  engineering  fees, 
although  raising  Astrohall's  adjusted  cost  by  approximately  $10  to  $15 
per  square  foot  of  net  usable  space,  still  keeps  the  facility's  costs 
considerably  below  those  of  the  proposed  Yerba  Buena  Center  Exhibit  Hall. 
On  the  other  hand,  Astrohall  cannot  be  considered  a  high-quality  exhibition 
facility,  such  as  either  the  subject  building  or  Cobo  Hall  in  Detroit, 
which  some  of  ERA's  professional  sources  indicated  sets  the  standard 
for  facilities  of  this  type.    The  estimated  cost  of  the  Yerba  Buena  Center 
facility  is  quite  in  line  with  the  adjusted  cost  of  Cobo  Hall. 

Estimated  Cost  of  Theater 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  proposed  theater  in  Yerba  Buena 
Center  appears  low  when  compared  with  recently  constructed  theaters 
in  other  U.S.  cities.    However,  discussions  with  architects  indicate  that 
there  is  no  reasonably  uniform  nationwide  standard  as  to  the  concept  of 
theater  design  and  construction.     For  example,  the  Ahmanson  Theater 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Civic  Center  complex  can  be  characterized  by  its 
very  lush  use  of  quality  materials.    Insistence  upon  this  very  high 
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standard  of  construction  has  also  caused  well  above-average  per  seat 
costs  for  theaters  in  Lincoln  Center.    Alternatively,  Houston  has  been 
able  to  erect  a  quality  theater  for  the  performing  arts  at  a  relatively  low 
per-seat  cost.    As  initially  envisioned,  costs  of  the  proposed  theater 
will  be  on  the  low  side  of  the  range  currently  being  experienced  by  civic 
theaters  in  the  country. 


Estimated  Cost  of  Garage 

Table  50  indicates  that  the  estimated  cost  of  the  proposed  garage 
facility  in  Yerba  Buena  Center  does  not  compare  favorably  with  other 
major  parking  facilities  in  San  Francisco.    Discussions  with  architects 
specializing  in  parking  facility  design  indicated  that  the  per- stall  costs  of 
recently  constructed  garages  in  Los  Angeles,  on  an  adjusted  basis,  are 
lower  than  those  in  San  Francisco.    The  major  factor  contributing  to  the 
high  cost  estimate  for  Yerba  Buena  Center  garage  is  the  spiral  ramps, 
which  must  rise  approximately  80  feet  before  servicing  the  lowest  parking 
level. 
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